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The Morality of 
Money 


HRISTMAS is a time for counting blessings. And certainly, in 
the material sense, the British people have plenty to be 
_ thankful for. The country is not only richer than ever before, 
but quite a lot richer. The annual production of wealth, in real terms, 
is at least one-fifth larger than it was before the war. Contrary to the 
almost universal belief, this is not a poor country but a very rich one, 
and the fact will be attested this week by millions of groaning boards 
and sagging Christmas trees. Why, then, do we still have economic 
problems, hibernating perhaps at the moment but certain to re-emerge 
in the spring ? Why, particularly, do we suffer from problems that 
arise from an inadequacy of production, either of output in general or 
of particular sorts of output ? It can only be because something is 
wrong with the motive force, the regulator, of the economy. That is 
money. 

Money is sometimes said to have been dethroned. Never was any- 
thing less true. People still work for money—not simply and solely for 
money, but for money infinitely more than anything else (if you doubt it, 
try to take their money away). And it is money—again not alone, but 
much more than anything else—that induces them to work at this and 
not at that. Like petroleum for the internal combustion engine, money 
provides both the prime mover and the lubricant. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether a complex economy, one depending on anything 
more than the simplest degree of division of labour, could ever be 
made to function at all except as a money economy. Certainly in this 
country, such inroads as planners and controllers have made into the 
money system—monstrous though some of them seem when the 
attention is concentrated on them—are in the aggregate no more than 
marginal. Indeed, the socialist experiments in this country have 
proved how very weak are all the other incentives to economic action 
in comparison with money. Prohibitions are perhaps a somewhat 
different matter. You can inhibit a man from some form of economic 
action by passing a law; you can stop him working or producing 
by statute. But if any means of inducing him to work, other than 
paying him money to do so, has yet been discovered, the British 
Transport Commission urgently desires to hear of it. Not that the 
offer of money always produces the result ; but (save here and there, 
and for special reasons) nothing else ever does. 


But if money has lost very little of its economic power, it has, in 
this country, lost some of its moral force. For though money in fact 
still dictates the great mass of economic decisions, large and small, 
that are taken every day, people are no longer sure that it ought to. 
And that at once puts sand in the wheels of the economic system. For 
a free-running and swift-running money economy must be based on 
the presumption that the possession of money carries with it a moral 
right of the possessor to spend it—not perhaps in all circumstances, 
but much more often than not. But that is precisely what so many 
people nowadays affect to doubt. A very large slice of the national 
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income is today directly transferred, in cash, from the 
rich and comfortable, the healthy and the employed to 
the poor, the infirm, the unemployed and the old. Net 
incomes are held down to a maximum level which in 
any other age would have seemed inconceivably low. 
Socialist politicians admit in public that redistribution 
can hardly go any further. And yet, after all that, it is 
still thought that people do not have an unqualified right 
to spend their net, post-tax, incomes as they choose. 
Fathers who have paid their share of rates and taxes 
and have thus helped to pay for schools for everybody 
else’s children are criticised if they choose to spend part 
of what remains to them in buying for their own children 
‘a form of education that they think the best. Although 
it would cost very little in scarce foreign exchange, 
any increase in the travel allowance above {50 a 
year is resisted on the grounds ‘that few people want 
to spend more than that on foreign travel and therefore 
those who do so wish can justly be frustrated. Nor is 
it only the rich whose right to spend their net incomes 
as they choose is denied. It is true that “no mucking 
about with the worker’s pennies” has become a sacred 
text. It is true also that nobody attaches the same moral 
disapprobation to the smoking away of vast sums of 
dollars that they do to even moderately comfortable 
holidays on the Riviera (which are an infinitely smaller 
burden on the economy). But in many other ways even 
the trade unionist is obviously not trusted with his own 
money by the gentlemen in Whitehall. A whole 
apparatus of taxes and subsidies is designed to make 
him think that he wants a parcel of goods and services 
significantly different from what he would choose if he 
were left to himself. 


* 


These restraints upon the power of money have 
en imposed for all manner of non-moral reasons. But 
they could not be sustained for a moment if the 
morality had not gone out of money, at least in part. And, 
indeed, that it is so is a matter of everyday observation. 
Even those who have the money, honestly come 


by, and all taxes paid—are diffident about their right_ 


to command anything with it. Wealth no longer preens 
itself. If it is a matter for pride at all, then the pride 
must be a very private pride indeed, for in public the 
prevailing mores dictates an attitude of apology for any 
wealth possessed in excess of the dead average. 

Here then is a paradox. The British people desire 
a quickening of the tempo of their economy. At least, 
if they do not want it they need it, both to be able to 
pay their way in the world and also to be able to redeem 
the pledges they have made to themselves under the 
ensign of the welfare state. Nothing would more 


certainly. achieve this result than to liberate the main 
driving force of the economy from some of its shackles 
and let money do its stuff. Yet to do that would 
be thought to offend against the moralities—even, 
in a dim, muddled, public-spirited sort of way, by 
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many of those who would be the most immediate anq 
obvious gainers. (Everybody, of course, would gain ip 
the long run.) So we are caught.in a dilemma be: weep 
ethics and economics, a split personality on a n.:ional 
scale, pulled one way by all manner of desires for ¢ 


eater 
material prosperity, and the other way by an unicfined 
feeling that the means of getting it are not quite nice. 


Such a situation is not even very moral, for we h:ve all 
the incidental moral disadvantages that flow from © stil] 
considerable degree of inequality without reaping more 
than a fraction of its benefits. A community tha: was 
very unequal might excuse itself if it were very rich and 
growing richer, or one that was stagnant and poor jf 
it were utterly just. But for the halfway course ‘here 
is little to be said. And if it persists, the results can 
hardly help but be disastrous—not perhaps tomorrow or 
the next day, but in the end—for a nation, like a man, 
cannot prosper for long if it is ashamed of the means by 
which in fact it makes its hving. 

One of the matters to which those who understand 
mass psychology might therefore well direct their 
thoughts is the means by which (Since there is no 
prospect of getting rid of money as the mainspring of 
the economy) some of the morality it once possessed 
can be put back into money. Since incomes have been 
redistributed about as far as they can be, could not net 
incomes regain some of their former character as titles, 
moral as well as economic, to a proportionate share 
of the flow of wealth ? To ask the question is to come 
up against the difficulty. For incomes are not the only 
source of expenditure, and not all incomes are earned. 
This is the poison that has weakened the morality. Even 
today there is little grudge against wealth, even great 
wealth, that has manifestly come to its present possessor 
in consideration of services rendered by him to the com 
munity—as witness the well-advertised conspicuo. 
spending of film stars or comedians. The grudge ' 
against wealth that is inherited, or that is earned t 
reason of a position inherited. 

If this poison could be removed. ... But an arg 
ment that starts with the need for sharper incentiv« 
and ends up by toying with the idea of still furth: 
limiting inheritance has clearly outrun its own wind. 
has certainly gone quite far enough for Christmas week. 
Yet there is food for some very serious thought. Beyond 
recall, society is now in the hands of the Have Not:. 
They can perhaps be brought to see that, unless presen! 
effort and present enterprise and present success ar: 
allowed to have some reward, there will soon be no 
effort, no enterprise and no success. But will they t 
brought to see it if the argument is cumbered with th: 
need to reward those whose wealth comes from no effor! 
or success of their own ? And if not, which is bettcr. 
to try to go on running with a motive force that is dis- 
trustéd—which can lead only to stagnation or to the 
police state, or to both together—or by some sacrifice 0! 
the capitalist gospel to try to dissipate the cloud anc 
make money again effective because it is accepted as ° 
just appraisal as well as an economic force ? 
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Atlantic Assembly 


A ANY hard things have been said about the 
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k Council of Europe’s ineffectiveness and about the 
spirit of frustration that sometimes prevails in Stras- 
bourg. But one thing at least—and there are others— 
can be said in its defence: it has greatly expanded and 
deepened the knowledge of Europe’s problems and 
aspirations among the delegates of national parliaments 
who have gathered there for the last four years. Cer- 
tainly, the House of Commons talks of Britain’s neigh- 
bours with greater understanding than it used to ; and 
there have been occasions recently when a good debate 
in the Consultative Assembly has clarified and steadied 
opinion about the direction in which member nations 


monplace of political discussion, and the democratic 
statesman who recommends a return to former rivalries 
and traditional attitudes has now to accompany his 
remarks with an apology for being old-fashioned. This 
is all pure gain, but it is not enough. Western Europe, 
if it is to orgamise its future in safety and prosperity, 
needs the harness and the shield of the Atlantic 
alliance ; and the next question for politicians should 
be how the members of fourteen parliaments and their 
voters are to become as familiar with the Atlantic idea 
is they are with the European. 
[t is a matter in which Britain, with its vital interest 
in linking North America to the Continent from which 
s islands must be defended, has a special responsi- 
bility for leadership, which has been only slowly and 
midly recognised. It was, therefore, a very welcome 
novelty in the rambling and inconclusive debate on 
foreign affairs in the House of Commons last week when 
1 Labour member, Mr Denis Healey, put forward his 
proposal of “ some sort of parliamentary assembly for 
the principal countries of Nato.” He declared that 
public apathy and parliamentary ignorance are the most 
formidable obstacles to the development of a united 
ind persistent western policy; that United States 
‘nators and congressmen are dangerously isolated 
rom their colleagues in other parliaments ; and that 
motives of American opinion of many major 
ies are totally misunderstood on this side of the 
\tlantic. These are all true and important points, to 
ich might be added the view that many members of 
'¢ House of Commons—sometimes even Ministers— 
w a lamentable ignorance of what is done at the 
\cadquarters of the Atlantic alliance. 
The idea that politicians should debate and probe 
to the affairs of the Atlantic Council and the Supreme 
'leadquarters is far from popular at the Palais Chaillot. 
indeed, a Norwegian proposal to this end recently ie- 
cived from the Council the kind of welcome that sends 
in idea scurrying into a pigeon-hole. The military 


ant to maintain the secrecy in which they have worked 
Officials associate the 


fast, confidently and well. 


presence of politicians with extra work in answering 
awkward questions. The permanent delegates plead 
that they are responsible to governments and not to 
parliaments. The sceptics everywhere point warningly 
to Strasbourg, where so little is done while so much 
is said, and proudly to Nato, where so much is done 
without anything being said. These arguments deserve 
respect ; indeed, they might be conclusive if it could 
be said that Nato was already supported by a public 
opinion enlightened and powerful enough to get things 
done quickly and well. In fact, however, it is being 
and will be increasingly frustrated by the kind of 
ignorance that sets allies at odds and makes it 
difficult for governments to honour commitments. 


* 


Clearly, any attempt to create a_ legislative 
assembly, or the semblance of one, would be doomed 
to failure. Nothing could be more exasperating, both 
to Nato and to the politicians of member countries, 
than a struggle by such an assembly to win powers it 
was never intended to have. Europe has quite enough 
trouble of this kind on its hands for the moment. 
Likewise, any discussion in public—and the proceed- 
ings must be public to have any value—of Nato’s 
detailed defence and financial plans would be undesir- 
able ; security objections apart, it might easily check 
the present readiness of national governments to com- 
municate to Nato secrets and problems of which 
parliaments never officially hear. It would be dan- 
gerous to debate too often, to summon too many 
members of parliament from the fourteen nations, to 
give the assembly power to delay and complicate action. 
But within these limits it should be possible to bring 
together, say once a year for two weeks, a group of 
members of parliament from each country (chosen by 
parliaments) for debate and informal contact. It would 
be a new kind of body that would have to develop novel 
methods of work—like Nato itself. 

What other conditions should an Atlantic Assembly 
fulfil and on what work could it usefully start ? First 
and foremost it should be a body in which Americans 
and Canadians would be willing to sit ; without them its 
most useful purpose would not be served. There would 
be resistance to the idea, notably in Canada ; but it 
would be most regrettable if it were thought by Europe 
that the North Americans ‘were obstructing integration. 
Again, there must be real equality between members ; 
as Mr Healey pointed out, American representatives 
must not appear as cross-examiners of Europe. As for 
the work to be done, it would suffice at first if the 
politicians were presented by the Atlantic Council with 
a special report for debate, rather as the OEEC presents 
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the Strasbourg Assembly with a special report. They 
could be addressed by the commanders and the experts: 
much that now goes into unreported press conferences 
would have much more impact on a meeting of 
politicians. Such burning questions as Germany’s 
relationship to Nato, America’s obligations in Europe, 
and the economic limits to be imposed on rearmament 
could be made to lose half their bitterness if they had 
been debated in a serious and orderly manner at the 
headquarters of the Atlantic community. 

There is a clear danger lest Nato, as at present con- 
stituted, becume a technocracy of military men and 
diplomats, remote from public opinion and living in 
the illusipn of achievement that prevails wherever a lot 


The Business 


HRISTMAS is bigger business than ever, and some 
sour people maintain that that is why it continues 
to exist. As long ago as the 1890s Bernard Shaw was 
arguing that but for the shopkeepers Christmas would 
already have died a natural death. Between the wars 
Mr Aldous Huxley proclaimed that, once consumption 
had failed to keep pace with the increase in productive 
capacity, traders successfully promoted the idea that 
gifts were an essential expression of the Christmas 
spirit. Today, when the shops are again trying hard 
io sell goods to customers instead of explaining to them 
cursorily that they have not enough in stock, there is 
again a temptation to regard the secular side of 
Christmas as a commercial creation, a better line of 
sales talk than Mother’s Day or National Dog Week. 
Fortunately, however, the evidence of history is against 
those who call humbug on the feast. 

In ancient and medieval times the seasonal bulge in 
consumption at Christmas seems to have been propor- 
tionately greater than it is today. Christmas originated 
in the pagan festivities that took place when the harvest 
was in and the cattle were slaughtered for the winter ; 
it was a flush season for supplies of meat and other 
produce, and a flush season for eating them too. Even 
by the Middle Ages, the only artificial stimulus to 
Christmas consumption was that the Church prescribed 
a period of preparatory fasting during Advent. Work 
ceased during the Twelve Days, the season combined 
the role of an annual vacation and a winter break, and 
moralists were given plenty of scope to condemn the 
drunkenness and gluttony of all classes. 

In those days gluttony had little impact on trade. 
The typical medieval community supplied itself with 
the food and drink, the decorations, the New Year 
gifts, and the entertainment that were needed for its 
full enjoyment. It was only gradually that imported 
materials used for the plum pudding, the Twelfth cake, 
the mincepies, and other traditional delicacies began 
to command a wider market ; and that country areas 
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of intelligent and high-ranking people are gathered 
together. Britain and, perhaps, the United States ang 
Canada may be quite satisfied with the organisation as 
yet another expression of their special relationship ; jt 
does not disturb them that Nato should be pushed ang 
puffed into a gigantic figure two or three times a year 
and then left to sag like a breathless Guy Fawkes for the 
rest. But it dees disturb the smaller Government: and 
it does irritate all those Europeans who feel that their 
relationship to America, if not that of satellite to sun. 
lacks intimacy and equality. An Atlantic Assembly, 
starting life modestly and shrewdly, could contribute 
greatly to a real understanding of Europe’s destiny on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


of Christmas 


began to enjoy a seasonal boom in sending food supplies 
to London and other large towns. By the eighteenth 
century, for example, there was a highly organised trade 
in Norfolk geese and turkeys for the London market. 
It was the custom to walk the birds to town, and one 
year it is recorded that the turkeys were set to race 
against the geese for a wager ; the turkeys lost by nearly 
a day—because, it was said, they stopped for sleep at 
night while the geese snatched sleep on the march. 
The geese were not alone in stealing marches at 
Christmas time while their rivals slept. In 1728 there 
appeared one of the first recorded newspaper advertise- 
ments for a Christmas gift: the “ Famous Anodyne 
Necklaces . . . approved of by the great Dr Chamberien 
for Children’s teething fits, fevers, convulsions, etc. 
Note: Her Majesty has always had these Necklaces for 
her Children.” They cost only 48s. a dozen, and were 
recommended as “ Very Proper for a Present at Christ- 
mas, or for a New-Year’s Gift, For All God-Fathers, 
God-Mothers, Relations, Friends, and Acquaintances to 
Give to Children.” About this time, too, publishers 
began to bring out books specially for the Christmas 
season ; among them were “The merry medley, or 
Christmas-box for gay gallants, etc.” (price 3d.) and “ A 
Christmas-box for masters and misses ; consisting of 
stories proper to improve the minds of children ” (price 
6d.), which were published in 1744. Out of such small 
beginnings there grew a distinctively English children’s 
literature, the Christmas Books of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and the Christmas book season of today. 
But these first manifestations of Christmas as 2 
children’s festival and a time for gifts were straws in 2 
wind that had not really begun to blow. Indeed, in the 
first half of the nineteenth Century Christmas as 20 
institution seems to have been in recession, except as 20 
occasion for eating and drinking. Even for Dickens in 
the “Christmas Carol” the most important shops @t 
Christmas were the grocers, poulterers and fruiterers, 
with “ everything that was good to eat and in its Christ- 
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mas dress.” Dickens hardly mentions Christmas pre- 
sents in either the “Carol” or “ Pickwick,” although 
the Ghost of Christmas Past shows Scrooge a father 
laden with toys and gifts, including a fictitious turkey, 
glued on a wooden platter, which the baby was 
suspected of swallowing. Other contemporary references 
suggest that the custom of giving presents, if not in 
decline, was barely holding its own ; and it appears from 
Home (1827) that the Christmas box system sometimes 
worked in reverse. Shopkeepers gave presents to their 
customers ; grocers would give packs of cards or raisins 
to put in the plum pudding ; chandlers would give large 
mould candles. The sluggishness of Christmas trade a 
hundred years ago appears from Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
report that on December 20, 1857, the London shops 
were only beginning to show “ some tokens of approach- 
ing Christmas ; especially the toyshops and the confec- 
tioners . . . the former exhibiting Christmas trees, hun 
th rich and gaudy fruit.” 


Z 
* 


A few years after Hawthorne wrote, Christmas had 
een transformed. The great Victorian boom was now 
in full swing ; and the children, Santa Claus and those 

ho produced goods for them were among the bene- 

iaries. But even at this period the spectacular expan- 
ion of Christmas trade was due to impersonal forces 
rather than to commercial acumen or to the infant arts 
f publicity. The Christmas card, for example, was an 
\ddly belated response to the penny post. It repre- 
ented the adaptation to modern conditions of the 
incient custom of exchanging the season’s greetings. 
After a false start in the forties, when the publishers 
ind stationers missed a wonderful opportunity, it 
became a sensational vogue in the sixties and seven- 
ties ; and by the nineties it was estimated that at least 
200,000 Christmas card designs had been produced in 
England alone. The rapidly growing popularity of the 
Christmas tree from.the forties onwards also owed 
little or nothing to advertisement ; but once it was 
established it created an additional demand for toys, 
decorations and other articles to hang on the tree. The 
factories poured out more and more consumer goods 
suitable for Christmas presents, and a cheap and 
expeditious parcel post encouraged the development of 
the custom. Among the pioneers Mr Tom Smith, who 
began his working life in a confectioner’s shop, built 

flourishing business upon the crackers which he 
‘volved from the Continental bon-bon. The speciality 
trade had begun. 

By the eighties the boom in a commercial Christmas 
had reached full spate. London shops were wooing 
their customers with invitations to choose from “ One 
hundred thousand Christmas presents and New Year’s 
gifts” or“ 10,000 presents from 5s. to £10”; and 
business from every part of the globe flowed into the 
world’s greatest market. A report in the nineties spoke 
of the tons of nuts arriving daily from Asiatic Turkey, 
of grapes from Belgium, Spain, France, and the 
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Channel Islands, 100,000 bushels of Canadian apples 
specially bought for the season, “ enormous ” supplies 
of bananas from the Canaries and Madeira (“ Few 
fruits have made more rapid advance than the 
banana”), and as many as ten million oranges being 
sold by auction on one day. In 1898, native oysters, a 
traditional Christmas gift, were being offered as 
presents in double barrels of 16 dozen for 48s.; and in 
the same year the housewife could choose between 
English turkeys from §s. to 25s. each and turkeys from 
Ireland, Canada, Austria, Italy, and France at prices 
from 2s. 3d. upwards. At these prices, and at long last, 
the Bob Cratchits could join in. 


* 


It would be wrong to suggest that commercial skill 
did not count in this revival. Competition was keen, 
and the shopkeepers vied with one another in the splen- 
dour of their Christmas bazaars and the number of 
square inches they took in the advertisement columns. 
During the twentieth century, of course, the apparatus 
of publicity has become even more high-powered, but 
this is a general trend not related specifically to Christ- 
mas. It is doubtful if those who assert that Christmas 
has been over-commercialised have really thought their 
criticism through. If they mean that less and less atten- 
tion is being given to the religious aspects of the season, 
they may or may not be right, but the secular is not 
synonymous with the commercial. If they mean that the 
housewife buys things that she used to make at home 
and that her daughters no longer spend their evenings 
producing samplers for Christmas presents, they are 
only saying that Christmas has changed along with the 
changing times. If they imply that it is only the wiles 
of advertisers that have transformed the happiest festival 
of the Christian year into the hugest orgy of family con- 
sumption, they have the evidence of two thousand years 
against them. Last December the larger shops of 
Britain sold 11 per cent more groceries, §0 per cent 
more clothing and footwear, §0 per cent more hardware, 
and 75 per cent more chemists’ goods than in the normal 
month ; this December they have no doubt done much 
the same again. It is in the line of historical tradition, 
and not in response to some new commercial ramp, that 
throughout this long week-end the country lies replete. 


} 

j 
| Next week’s issue of The Economist 
will contain a Special Section devoted to 
i 
| 
| 


| A Review of 1953 
and 


The Economic Outlook 
for the New Year 
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Our Patience Was Exhausted 


December 25, 1954. 


’ OOKING back, from the vantage point of the last 
weeks of 1954, at the most memorable events of 
the year, it is not easy to trace the origins of the extra- 
ordinary change that has come over British behaviour 
in international affairs. Most commentators have 
fastened upon the notorious episode that took place in 
Oxbridge at the end of January as the obvious starting- 
point for their analysis. Yet this was only a flickering 
match set to tinder that was all too ready to burn. The 
distinguished Anonymian statesman who spoke in the 
now famous debate of the Oxbridge university union 
was undoubtedly seeking to pay a compliment—and a 
compliment that used to fall repeatedly from the lips 
of visitors to this country—when he dwelt at length on 
the British characteristic of restraint in the face of insult. 
It was unfortunate that his manner of delivery uninten- 
tionally gave these observations a patronising, indeed a 
sneering, sound. It was doubly unfortunate that he 
had not seen the evening papers, and did not know, 
as his audience did, that the British legation in Anony- 
mopolis had been stoned and partially burnt by demon- 
strators that afternoon. But the unprecedented events 
that followed—the carrying by acclamation of a spon- 
taneously framed resolution to the effect that “ this 
House will fight not only for Queen and Country, but 
also for the hell of it,” and the forcible immersion of 
the distinguished visitor in the ornamental pond of one 
of the oldest Oxbridge colleges—provided convincing 
evidence of the latent restiveness of the public. 

Two points should here be noted. First, in those 
early days there was no question of any official condona- 
tion of, much less support for, such actions. On the 
contrary, the Government presented the most profuse 
apologies to Anonymia, and the prosecution of the 
arrested undergraduates was initiated in a decidedly 
harsh manner. Foreign observers found something 
sinister in the promptness with which special excursion 
trains to Oxbridge were provided when the accused 
appeared in court there ; but there is no reason to 
suspect British Railways of anything but a praiseworthy 
attempt to salvage its finances by meeting an undisput- 
ably genuine public demand. Indeed, the widespread 
nature of that demand is the second point to be noted. 
This cannot be wholly explained by the fact that the 
historic debate happened to be the first to be televised 
from a university union. People came from areas still 
beyond the range of TV to demonstrate in the streets 
of Oxbridge on an issue that had evidently moved them 
profoundly ; and it was undoubtedly the strength and 
persistence of the feeling that had been aroused that 
forced the authorities first to whittle down the charges 


against the students and finally to abandon the prosecu- 
tions altogether. 


That, however, was only the first phase. During th 
confused months that followed, official policy wa: 
evolve in a most striking manner. When the Lond 
mob came out in March, with a bellicosity that it had 
not shown since the Gordon Riots, to sack the Itaii; 
and Jugoslav embassies and tourist offices in reaction 
to the wounding of a number of British soldiers ip 
Trieste, all available police reserves were flung into the 
struggle to restore order. In the final hours of ‘he 
rioting even the Horse Guards sentries were ordered 
from their traditional posts to reinforce the flagging 
cordons. Admittedly much damage had already been 
done to the embassies before these extraordinary 
measures were taken. But to any dispassionate witness 
it was Clear that the authorities, despite the student riots 
of the previous November 5 in London, had simp) 
been taken altogether by surprise. They were, fortu- 
nately, somewhat better prepared when crowds demon- 
strated outside the French Embassy against the demand 
of M. Bidault that British divisions should be pledged 
to remain on the Continent for fifty years. 


* 


However, while one may dismiss summarily the 
charges of official connivance levelled in respect of the 
March riots, the same cannot be said of all the events 
that followed. In May, for example, when two ship- 
loads of Argentine ewe mutton were hurled into the 
waters of the Pool of London by persons appareni!\ 
incensed not only by the poor quality of the meat, but 
also by President Perén’s latest assertion of sovereign'; 
over the Falkland Islands, there is ample evidence that 
the police adopted a benevolent and inactive attitude. 
The “‘ Wapping Ewe Party,” as the affair is apparent!) 
to be named in future history books, may be seen 2s 
the turning point. Thereafter, the Government mac 
no real effort to stem the tide of popular indignation. 
or to penalise individuals who personified it. Neithe: 
the Ministry of Health nor the GMC took any action 
against the dentists who, when a visiting Egyptian 
politician was stricken by an agonising toothache in 
London, refused to ease his pain on the specious ground 
that to do so might be interpreted as an act of politica! 
propaganda carried out in the guise of humanitarianism. 
Authority turned an equally blind eye on the group 
of retired colonial officials who, ostensibly in protes' 
against alleged Indian intervention in East African 
affairs, paralysed the work of India House for five weeks 
by squatting immovably in front of its doorways, da) 
and night, while their ringleaders carried satyagralic 
to the extent of hunger strikes which brought four ©! 
them very near (but not quite) to death. 

From this position, it was only a short step thai 
brought the Government to adopt, in September, the 
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so-called Reciprocity Policy. It is difficult to defend 
all the official actions that have been taken since this 
new policy was formally proclaimed by the Foreign 
Secretary. It was, no doubt, perfectly logical to expro- 
and nationalise the stocks of carpets held by 
certain Persian dealers in London and Manchester. and 
th: Government acted very properly in guaranteeing 
co‘npensation, though there may still be some argument 
) the adequacy of the terms offered. Nor can serious 
ction be made to the new regulations governing 

y to this country that were introduced in October— 
ugh some degree of malice may be read into the way 

> regulations were rushed through and applied yn 
very day that Senator McCarran crossed the 
ntic. (It seems, moreover, that the Senator has 

‘ reason to complain of the fact that he is still being 

ined, in, quite comfortable circumstances, on Foul- 

; Island ; for he has steadfastly refused to renounce 
republican principles, and the logic that forbids the 
movement of persons holding such views in a 

iarchical realm is obvious.) But certain other 

‘ ms that have been taken during these last three 
: months must excite grave doubts. The summary incar- 
son in the Tower of two correspondents of East 
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Reply to Eisenhower 


\V R MOLOTOV’S statements are like old artichokes. They 
i have to be stripped down to the innermost 


E leaves before anything tasty is found ; and when the patient 


eeker at last comes to a little succulence amid the oil and 
vinegar, his joy is sometimes disproportionately great. The 
tatement handed to the American Ambassador in Moscow 
n Monday is undoubtedly of this character. It is pleasing 
to have so early a response to President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal of December 8th. It is even more pleasing that the 
Kremlin should now agree to discuss that proposal, which 
the Communist press at first branded as “ the most inane 
ever made in regard to atomic energy. But this good news 
; wrapped up in a mass of verbiage of a much less encourag- 
ng nature, 

Some of the outer .wrappings can be quickly thrown 
side ; in particular, the long protestations of Soviet good- 
vill seem to have been written in so hastily that they are 
not even plausible (how, for example, do Porkkala and Port 
Arthur square with the claim that Soviet interests do not 
necessitate military bases in other countries ?). But 
Molotov’s message carries a heavier load than this. As in 
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European news agencies, who have not been accorded 
the normal facilities to engage defending counsel—who, 
indeed, have not been seen by any visitor since theit 
arrest—cannot by any form of sophistry be reconciled 
with the basic principles of British justice. The left- 
wing press may well be right when it suggests that the 
two Slav journalists are being “ prepared” for an 
eventual trial, at which they will be induced to make 
~ confessions” of espionage that will brand more than 
one Opposition leader as having been a secret agent of 
Moscow since 1919. 

This is a most repugnant development. It will be 
recalled that, in the early months of the year, this 
journal was among the first to welcome the fact that the 
British people were at last beginning to do unto others 
what had been done to them ; but it is a very different 
matter if xenophobia is to be exploited as a weapon of 
domestic politics. The time has come to call a halt. 
The events of the year have left their mark abroad ; 
enough has happened to show that the lion’s tail can no 
longer be twisted with impunity. As Sir Winston 
Churchill remarked, during the debate on the increased 
Home Office estimates for the police, “ what kind of 
pecple did they think we were ? ” 


Notes of the Week 


the case of the Berlin conference, it seems that the Russians, 
while accepting in principle the invitation to talk privately 
—which is a.step forward—mean to transform what was 
intended as a limited and practical discussion into a much 
broader affair. Molotov serves notice that any talks on the 
Eisenhower plan must be expanded to cover the question of 
an unconditional pledge by the Great Powers not to use 
atomic weapons. Yet this Soviet idea of a pledge on paper 
has been already exhaustively debated publicly and 
privately at Uno over several years and rejected by the great 
majority of nations as dangerously ineffective. 

That it is now exhumed suggests that the Kremlin has 
little intention of taking the Eisenhower plan seriously until 
more is known about it. Compelled to pay lip service to it 
by the sharp reaction, in countries ranging from Frange to 
India, against the first Communist sneers at the plan, 
Moscow still hopes to divert attention from the President’s 
proposal. It would be premature to take Molotov’s state- 


ment as meaning that the Russians are likely to permit pro- 
gress with the Eisenhower plan. On the contrary, they have 
found again an opportunity to launch the type of negotiation 
in which they excel—an endless debate on broad issues, 
starting from extreme positions and untrammelled by any 
wish to reach a concrete agreement. Once again they have 
missed the opportunity for a conciliatory gesture. 





Suing for Peace 


OME misunderstanding of this technique of negotiation 
S seemed also to underlie the speech made in_ the 
House of Commons on Thursday by Mr Kenneth 
Younger. He suggested that some “very influential 
people” who distrust the Prime Minister’s _ sallies 

to diplomacy want to give up the search for 
four-power agreement and look forward with complete 
scepticism to a meeting with the Russians. This is a mis- 
statement of a realistic and carefully documented point 
io which the Labour Party, with a few ‘notable exceptions, 
appears unable to oppose anything but benevolent 
sentiment. 

Briefly the point of view is this. The Russians have 
made perfectly clear in their last Note about a four-power 
meeting how they want Europe to be organised. It is a 
plan diametrically opposed to that of the West, and is in 
substance the policy of 1945. That does not necessarily 
mean that they do not wish to negotiate ; but it does mean 
that they expect the hardest and most fundamental haggling 
—one day. To this perfectly proper, if rather cold-blooded 
attitude, Mr Younger and his friends wish—it seems—to 

ppose the posture of suppliants for peace. They urge that 
the West, in advance of a conference, should show readiness 
io make important concessions to the Russians on the main 
ints of difference—for example, the European Defence 
mmunity. It does not occur to them that this may make 
egotiation more, rather than less, difficult. Surely it is 
clear by now that Soviet statesmen prefer to argue about 
| interests from extreme positions. 

Because people disagree about tactics it does not follow 

t they disagree about objectives. Indeed, if the Russians 
hould come to Berlin and reveal a clear desire for real 
negouation no one will question the wisdom of taking them 
seriously. But every attempt to reconsider beforehand the 
accepted policy of the West offers them the temptation to 
play for time in the hope of getting better terms. This 
seems to be understood much more clearly in the United 
States than in Britain or France. 


Molotov Stalls 


ANUARY 4TH is less than a fortnight off, and it will be 
J surprising if Molotov now agrees to meet the western 
foreign ministers in Berlin on that date. There are several 
good reasons for his wanting a postponement. The first is 
that Soviet leaders do not like the world to think that they 
are put into the position of accepting peaceful proposals 
from the West ; it must always appear that the West is 
forced by its own “ peace-loving” public opinion into 
accepting a suggestion from Moscow. Molotov, of course, 
may also be hoping that a new French government, led by 
an opponent of German rearmament, may be in office, if 
not in real power, later in the year. 


There is another reason for stalling that must appeal 
strongly to the Kremlin. This is the need to appease anti- 
Communist sentiment in Germany and to organise a 
pressure group that would demonstrate “ the people’s will ” 
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as being on the Soviet side, while the ministers argue around 
the table. In Eastern Germany feverish efforts are +. 
made to this end. The German “ Peace Congress ” an the 
“National Front ” have been hastily rallied, and a com: 
is to be set up in East Berlin that will compete wit! 
body of observers set by the Federal Government in } 
The chairman of the “ National Front” has confe sed 
bitterly that there has been no outburst of rage ag 
Dr Adenauer’s policy and, in particular, against the arrival 
of atomic artillery in Western Germany. 

However, no immediate results seem to be expected {rom 
these efforts. Indeed, the “ National Congress” is | 


. ng 
held no earlier than May and will, it is said, “ become a 
milestone on the victorious march towards a united, pcace- 
loving, independent and democratic Germany.” Januar 


—— 


1954, is clearly too close to June 17, 1953, to suit the Com- 
munist book. In the circumstances the western forcign 
ministers should plan to end the conference with Mo! 
quickly and in a way that will command the support of the 
majority of Germans—provided, of course, that the Soviet 
intention to postpone the meeting or to drag it out is clear 
beyond dispute. 


Parliament Goes Home 


ARLIAMENT dispersed for the four weeks’ Christinas 
P recess in a somewhat carping mood, but the parties 
had at least managed to achieve a tepid unity on foreign 
policy. Much though Labour might have liked to take up 
an aggressive party position, the eve of a major Foreign 
Ministers’ conference was clearly not an appropriate 
moment. . President Eisenhower’s atomic plan, coupled 
with the paucity of information from Bermuda, further 
served to dampen down controversy, since the only 
important diplomatic initiative known to Parliament was 
one with which all parties obviously agreed. Labour might 
have liked to make a fuss about the secrecy of the Bermuda 
talks, but in the Commons debate Sir Winston Churchill 
managed to divert their fire by an artfully artless dis- 
quisition on the merits of secret diplomacy—a singularly 
audacious move in a debate which was supposed to be 
solely concerned with the Bermuda conference and 1s 
results. 

With little new to distract them, MPs were able to devote 
much of the debate to the irrelevant issue of whether or not 
Mr Bevan should write for a Cairo newspaper articles 
described by Lord Reading, with some restraint, @s 
“unhelpful.” Defending himself, Mr Bevan built up 2 
mountainous case on a point not seriously in dispute. Lord 
Vansittart gained little support for the contention that Mr 
Bevan’s action might have, been unconstitutional in a Privy 
Councillor, and Mr Bevan had no difficulty in demolishing 
that particular theory, What he quite failed to dispel we 
the widespread feeling that the articles were irresponsible 
and very different in aim from Sir Winston Churchill s 
prewar anti-Munich articles, behind which Mr Bevan 
sought to hide. 

But Mr Bevan did not devote all his time to defending 
his contributions to Egyptian journalism. For many months 
past he hasbeen credited with a desire to make a froni- 
bench Opposition speech on foreign policy and he was not 
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going to let slip this fortuitous opportunity. He used it 
to arouse left-wing emotions by playing on the familiar 
theme of the “ rising nationalism” of Africa and the East. 
How superficial is this approach Mr Eden later demon- 
straced in one of his more thoughtful speeches. Needled, 
no doubt, by the Conservative backbench motion on the 
Suez base, Mr Eden strove with some success to sketch 
the middle course that provides some hope of reconciling 
the legitimate demands of nationalism with the protection 
of wider international interests. 


Reprieve for Juries? 


“HE first debate on the proposals of the Royal Commis- 
| sion on Capital Punishment took place in the House of 
Lords last week. One might have expected serious con- 

ition, free from the political emotions of the Commons, 

the commission’s main recommendation—that juries 

ld have the duty of deciding whether, after a conviction 

for murder, there are extenuating circumstances to justify 

yenalty of imprisonment instead of death. Instead, most 

of the speakers in the debate questioned the very assumption 

led to the setting up of the Royal Commission, the 

assumption that the death penalty ought not to be imposed 
cases where it clearly would not be carried out. 

Lord Simon, who initiated the motion, and almost all the 
judges contested the proposition that the law needs altering 
it all. They applaud its rigidity ; they think it proper 
that the death sentence should automatically be passed 
in every case of murder—even although some 45 per cent 
of such sentences are eventually commuted by the Home 
Secretary—because, for one thing, they consider that the 
black cap marks the community’s disapproval of the crime. 
[he debate therefore hardly turned on the merits of the 
commission’s recommendation at all. The implicit contest, 


stated, was between the abolitionists—in the persons of Lord 
Templewood and Lord Chorley—and their opponents, who 
want to retain the death penalty and even perhaps reduce 
the number of reprieves. Between them came Lord Jowitt, 
leader of the Opposition in the Lords, who confessed to 
being more undecided on the general issue than when he 
pposed abolition in 1948, but is quite decided that jury 
discretion is unworkable ; and the Lord Chancellor, who 
was unable to say anything because the Government has 
not yet made up its mind on any of the commission’s 
recommendations. 
{t is indeed highly unlikely that the proposal to give juries 
discretion over the penalty for murder will be accepted by 
this or any other Government. But since the Royal Com- 
mission unanimously decided that it was the only practical 
way of modifying the death penalty—short of abolishing it— 
the proposal deserved less cavalier treatment than most of 


their lordships were disposed to give it last week 


Kenya’s Constitutional Dilemma 


‘77HE economy of Kenya has received a shot in the arm, 


. > 
and the current discussions on constitutional reform 
can at least go forward in the knowledge that the Govern- 
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ment is solvent. Of the £11 million offered to the colony 
by Mr Lyttelton a fortnight ago, £6 million (£4 million as 
an outright gift, £2 million as an interest-free loan) will 
go to restore the revenue balances to the level needed for 
the Government’s normal cash transactions ; the other £5 
million will be spent in the next five years on constructive 
schemes for African agriculture, and thus help to provide 
work for the many Africans who have been crowded back 
into the reserves, 

This gesture of goodwill has come at a time when the 
discussions on the constitution have shown widespread 
agreement on the need for a change, but on not much else. 
The Africans, the two groups of Indians and the Arabs 
have now given their views on the policy statement issued 
by the European elected members. The Africans and non- 
Muslim Indians have not helped by throwing intransigent 
utterances at each other on the thorny problems of immigra- 
tion and land-alienation ; and the Africans have demanded 
that they should fill half the places on the Legislative 
Council, while the others have asserted that the races should 
be equally represented until a common roll is introduced. 
On one point only there seems to be wide agreement in 
principle: that all races should be offered portfolios in 
the government. Even this, however, leaves a watershed 
to be crossed. At present all “ Members ”—or Ministers 
—in the Government sit on the official side of the Legis- 
lative Council. It is normal Colonial Office policy 
gradually to give responsibility to the unofficial elected 
members. It is hard to see how changes can be made in 
Kenya without taking this step ; yet once it is taken there 
is no turning back on the road to eventual self-government. 
Many settlers are now realising that progress along this 
road cannot possibly take the form that they would like ; 
and some are wondering whether they would not, after all, 
be better off if they stayed permanently under the 
paternalistic guidance of the Colonial Office. 


Wining and Winning 


to be borne in mind whenever a government offers 
to pay the bills of visitors from other countries, whether 


H’ who pays the piper calls the tune. This is an axiom 
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they be journalists, politicians, or other persons of influence. 
Admittedly, circumstances alter cases—that is another 
useful old saw—and a good case can be made for compre- 
hensive official hospitality for certain categories of visitors, 
such as scientific and other technical experts engaged on 
serious research, or artists and artistes who can make a 
really valuable contribution to a country’s cultural life. But 
visitors of these types are not generally expected to go home 
and make political propaganda in favour of the country that 
has wined and dined them. Travellers whose interests are 
primarily political cannot claim the same automatic pre- 
sumption of innocence. 

These reflections are prompted by the Egyptian govern- 
ment’s recent invitation—since refused—to some British 
Members of Parliament. But this was no isolated incident. 
Offers of “all-in” hospitality from governments (or their 
thinly veiled agents) to foreign visitors regarded as likely 
proselytes seem to be increasingly common. Most of the 
birds of passage who flock to Communist countries, whether 
to attend congresses or to be lionised on heavily conducted 
tours, do so at the expense of the East European taxpayer ; 
admittedly, few of them could pay their bills out of their own 
pockets, owing to the absurd rates of exchange imposed by 
their hosts, but that scarcely makes their position less venal. 
A clear distinction should be drawn between this kind of 
thing and the reasonable amount of modest hospitality 
that a stranger in a foreign land can accept ; but wherever 
there is a danger of that distinction becoming blurred, the 
golden rule should be a graceful but firm refusal. 


Versailles or Weimar ? 


HEN France was ruled by kings, comedians were 
brought to Versailles to entertain them. The Fourth 
Republic, ruled by politicians, has transformed Versailles 
into a stage for a farce—the farce of the presidential election 
—-with the whole of France and the world outside looking 
on. The French public has shown that it is in no mood 
for such a spectacle. It knows its politicians too well to 
have expected an orderly dialogue between two performers 
and a speedy dénouement that would leave only one of them 
on the stage. But even the most pessimistic did not expect 
that, after five days and ten acts, the actors would still be 
performing on a crowded and confused stage. It is no 
wonder that the proceedings at Versailles have provoked a 
mixture of derisive laughter, indignation and humiliation. 
Frenchmen are offered by their. politicians the sad 
spectacle of democratic forms run mad. It is, of course, 
perfectly constitutional to continue the ballot ad nauseam, 
but the members of parliament were charged to choose the 
man who should be the symbol of the Republic’s unity. By 
their behaviour they demonstrated that there is no such 
unity, at least in parliament. It is difficult to apportion the 
blame for this tragi-comedy, but there is something wrong 
with a system which cannot work within the framework of 
its Own institutions. The present regime is based on the 
assumption that parliamentary parties have a unity of pur- 
pose which in practice does not exist. The parliamentary 
parties were capable of a tacit agreement at the time that 
they felt threatened by the Gaullists on one side and the 
Communists on the other. But once the immediate danger 
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had gone, the magic of democratic unity wore of! The 
readmission of Gaullists into the governmental coal: on has 
shifted the balance to the right; the untouchabilit: of the 
French Communists precludes the traditional alterna: ye—, 
government of the left. When it comes to the pres:dential 
election, however, the search for a coherent maj rity js 
further complicated by the votes of the senators, by personal 
and local quarrels, by sentimental attachments to oui moded 
labels. 

The resulting deadlock has done untold damage ‘o the 
already tarnished prestige of French democracy. Wil! emo- 
cratic politicians never learn from history and always move 
fecklessly towards their doom ? Will none among them 
warn his fellows of the fate that overcame the \ cimar 
Republic in Germany ? 


- 


Mossadegh’s Secret 


R MOSSADEGH, until so lately a star performer on the 
D world stage, is now condemned to oblivion. The 
Shah and General Zahedi have done well not to make a 
martyr of him. They have sentenced him to three years’ 
solitary confinement—a terrible ordeal for an old man who 
throve on limelight, but a fitting punishment for the 
obstinacy that set Persia’s development and welfare schemes 
back by several years. Why was he so successful ? What 
is the quality in elderly Asian leaders like Dr Mossadegh 
and Syngman Rhee that enables them to keep reasonable 
statesmen at bay, to keep the West guessing and to bau!k— 
even to rout—the representatives of great powers offering 
policies which, though admittedly self-interested, are also 
of advantage to Asia ? 

Dr Mossadegh held Persia in thrall partly becaus« 
was honest in a country where honesty has not been th 
rule in politics and partly because he had the driving pow 
of a one-track mind. His tragedy, and Persia’s, was that 
he used these assets only for negative and destructive end 
Had the same amount of energy been put to a constructi\ 
purpose, the result for Persia could have been beyon 
imagining. But his real strength lay in the fact that his on 
idea harnessed a nationwide dislike of the foreigne:— 
first against the Russians and their oil ambitions in | 
north, and then, as a counterpart, against the British « 
interest in the south. Does the immense motive force « 
this xenophobia spring from Asian weaknesses or from 
the failure of the great powers to replace a bossy relati: 
ship with something closer to tolerance, or from both ’ 


There is room for inquiry on this subject both inside and 
outside Persia. 
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Birmingham’s Slum Scheme 


IRMINGHAM CORPORATION is promoting in Parliament 
private Bill which aims, among other things, at carryin: 
further its bold programme of urban redevelopment. T!< 
city took advantage of a provision in the 1944 Town anc 
Country Planning Act, since repealed, that gave broad 
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The powers for dealing promptly with congested areas of obsolete 
has houses. Birmingham has created five redevelopment areas, 
the cling the centre of the city, in which the corporation 
~4 has acquired 28,000 houses (nearly all unfit) as well as 
tial 5,000 shops, factories, and other premises. This large-scale 
is cquisition of old properties, coupled with a broad discretion 
nal in their management and disposal, is proving to be the key 
led (0 a Satisfactory programme of redevelopment spread over 
a long period, 
the Sirmingham is now seeking a renewal of these powers 
N0- in order to tackle its remaining “ blighted” areas in the 
ve same way. If the Bill passes, the corporation will in time 
em sssume responsibility for almost all the slum property in 
lat the city. As the slums are demolished, only a half of their 
ihabitants will be rehoused by public schemes within the 
1¢ areas. The corporation intends that the remainder 
should be offered accommodation in other towns in the 
n, under housing schemes that Birmingham will help 
vay for. But the City Council is afraid that this plan 
be set at naught by an influx of new residents who will 
iblish a claim to public housing. 
lo meet this contingency the Bill includes a novel clause, 
1 Be enabling the city to exercise some control over the future 
cf letting of -houses whose occupants depart under an assisted 
a5 verspill” scheme. The LCC, which faces a similar 
blem, may seek similar powers. A town meeting, which 
” week approved the rest of the Birmingham Bill, under- 
- indably criticised this one clause. It is a bad principle to 
- = local authorities to regulate private lettings. More- 
t @ , the request for this power, however financially intelli- 
a e, is based on faulty diagnosis. People do not seek to 
° 8 : in Birmingham or anywhere else out of caprice but 
- use a job pulls them. Birmingham, however, is far 
8 re anxious to squeeze out population than it is to squeeze 
: industry. Jt is no answer to this dilemma to place 
ial restrictions on the mobility of labour. 
‘ 
, 
f i 
&§ More National Parks ? 
{ 


: “THE National Parks Commission recently designated the 
; l area of anew national park in the Yorkshire Dales. If 
firmed by Mr Macmillan, this decision will bring the 
mber of national parks in England and Wales to seven ; 
others are the Peak District, the Lake District, the 
Yorkshire Moors, Snowdonia, the Pembrokeshire Coast, and 
Dartmoor. This is an impressive list, and it is clear that 
.¢ North of England—at any rate—is now well served. 
the commission, in its latest report*, expresses dis- 
‘ointment that the list is not still longer, and in particular 
iat its attempts to turn Exmoor and the Cornish coast into 
national parks have so far been frustrated by opposition 
1m the local authorities. 
National parks, despite their name, are primarily under 
cal control. The creation of a park does not add to a 
sunty council’s powers (already ample, if it chooses to use 
them) to stop undesirable development ; its purpose 1s to 
‘cure that extra care is given to the planning and control 
the area designated, and to assist the provision of 
recreational facilities to serve the nation at large. Some 


" Fourth Report of the National Parks Commission, for the 
HMSO. 


vear ending September 30, 1953. 2s. 6d. 
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counties are reluctant to go to the trouble and expense of 
Creating special administrative machinery to further these 
ends, 

_ Their attitude is understandable, and the Commission 
itself regards it as an “ anomaly ”. that local authorities 
should carry the burden of responsibility for a national park. 
rhe position, however, is not really as anomalous as it 
seems. If there were only two or three national parks, it 
might be reasonable to finance and control them on a 
national basis; since there are many parks (and the com- 
mission wants more), it would be wrong and wasteful to 
separate them from local government. In these circum- 
stances the machinery and the budget of each park is best 
kept on a modest local scale, aided as it is by an Exchequer 
grant. The National Parks Commission also has a general 
duty of advising on the protection of natural beauty in all 
parts of the country, and it is within this broad context that 
its work should go forward ; any tendency towards a pro- 
liferation of designated parks—and thus towards a division 
of Britain into “ spoilable” and “ unspoilable ” areas— 
should be resisted. 


Framework for Japanese Forces 


r is dangerous to overlook the fact that the rearmament 
of Japan is now proceeding without any of the collective 
safeguards provided in the case of Germany both by Nato 
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The Economist Diary 
Areference book for thedesk 


For the man whe seems to have everything he 


could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 


present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
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and the EDC. It is being carried forward on the basis of a 
security pact with the United States, but this alliance is 
purely bilateral and does not involve any of the other signa- 
tories of the Sam Francisco peace treaty; nor does it 
integrate Japan’s new armed forces in any kind of regional 
defence association. The separateness of the American- 
Japanese connection from other defensive arrangements 
now existing in the Pacific is characteristic of the general 
lack of any kind of collective security system in that area. 


The problems raised by this situation are considered in 
an article on page 970 of this issue with particular reference 
to South East Asia. With regard to Japan, the absence of 
“ framework” increases the disquiet felt among Japan’s 
victims of the Pacific war at the prospect of a revival of 
its power. The Americans’ task of guiding this new develop- 
ment and keeping it inoffensive to weaker nations is not 
without difficulty even at this early stage, because Japanese 
industrialists have been showing signs of restiveness. 


The five-year scheme adopted by the Japanese 
National Security Board has been criticised by the 
defence production committee of the Keidanren 
(Federation of Economic Organisations) on the ground 
that it does not pay sufficient attention to sea and air power, 
and involves too much dependence on the leasing of 
American weapons. But it is just the concentration of 
Japanese rearmament on a land force (with the United 
States providing naval and air support in an emergency) 
and its dependence on American supplies that would 
provide the best guarantee against a possible future renewal 
of truculence and violent exparsion. It is reported that 
a navy of 150,000 tons and an airforce of 1,200 front-line 
aircraft by 1958 are envisaged in the armaments programme 
to be presented by the Yoshida Government at the forth- 
coming defence conference in Tokyo. Naval and air 
strength and a large independent arms industry would tend 
to make Japan dangerous again. 


American Arms for Pakistan 


oTH Mr Mohammed Ali, the Pakistani Prime Minister, 
B and Sir Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister, have 
recently denied that there is any question of Pakistan 
either granting bases to the United States or joining an 
American alliance. The foundation of the recent rumours 
appears to be no more than the admitted fact that Pakistan 
is to buy a certain amount of military equipment from the 
United States and perhaps to receive some of it as a gift. 
No precise details are yet available. But, as Sir Zafrullah 
has pointed out, there was nothing unusual or remarkable 
in the recent visit to America of the Pakistani Commander- 
in-Chief, General Ayub Khan, who “in discharge of his 
responsibility ” went, as many others have done, “ looking 
at things that interested him.” If any American arms were 
to be supplied as military aid, it is understood that Pakistan 
would probably be required to furnish guarantees that they 
would not be used for aggression—for instance, in Kashmir. 
Some dollars might be made available for off-shore 
purchases in Britain. 
The rumours about bases have caused reactions in both 
Delhi and Moscow. Both have protested to Karachi, and 
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Pakistan has assured Russia that, while it proposes to take 
every step to safeguard the national interest, it contemplates 
no step hostile to friendly countries. In Delhi the Con- 
gress Party’s working committee has passed a resolution 
deploring what it considers to bea recent hardening in the 
attitude of the colonial powers towards nationalist move- 
ments, and it couples this with its report on the negotia- 
tions between Pakistan and the United States. It also staged 
a mass demonstration over the week-end. Backed by 
public opinion in such a frame of mind, Mr Nehru has 
strongly protested in public about the possibility of any 
American-Pakistani military link. Understandable as 
Indian emotions may be, however, the implication is that 
Pakistan is not free to pursue a fully independent foreign 
policy. That is something which runs counter to the whole 
concept under which power was transferred in 1947 to two 
states rather than one, and it will be vigorously rejected by 
Pakistan. The Indian sub-continent is admittedly a 
strategic unity. But its division is now as politically 
complete in practice as in theory. 

For the United States, Indian reactions to the rumours 
of bases in Pakistan raise important issues of general policy. 
In the present state of international affairs, no such base 
would be worth the alienation of India. During the past 
few months Delhi’s attitude to China and its policy towards 








Rumours of Peace 


If we are parties to re-establishing peace by the restora- 
tion of previously existing treaties, we shall be guilty and 
blind to an almost incredible degree. Why! it is these 
very treaties which have given to Russia perpetual pretexts 
for interference in Turkish internal affairs—which have 
made the connection between the two countries one 
chronic irritation—which have enabled Russia to under- 
mine, to weaken, to disorganise, to madden Turkey— 
which she looks to and relies on for enabling her gradually 
to destroy and absorb that unhappy power. It is under 
these very treaties that she has been enabled to ruin and 
control the navigation of the Danube . . . to rob English 
merchants, and to sap the sources of Bulgarian and 
Wallachian prosperity. It is under these very treaties that 
she is now crushing the liberties and destroying the peace 
and property of those wretched Principalities. It is under 
these very treaties that she is empowered to exclude all 
other ships of war from the Black Sea, and thus to operate 
there uncontrolled. . . . If it be true, as asserted, that 
under Russian instigation Persia has declared war against 
the ally of England, this should remind us of a considera- 
tion which, in general, we are said not to be too apt to 
lose sight of—namely, that in dealing with Eastern nations, 
forbearance and moderation are always interpreted as 
signs of weakness, and insolence and audacity as indica- 
tions of strength. Orientals . . . always submit to those 
who are powerful, and they always consider assumption 
and aggression to be proofs of power. If, therefore, the 
present war ends in even the apparent triumph or | 
immunity of Russia (who is known throughout Asia as our 
great rival), and in the even. apparent discomfiture or 
injury of Turkey (who is known to be our ally and | 
protégé), we may find that the settlement of the quarrel || 
on such terms as are said to be designed, will be no less || 
dangerous and troublesome to the Indian than to the || 
Ottoman Empire. If we have any consideration for the || 
future peace either of Europe or of Asia, we must make the || 
discomfiture of Russia as obvious to others as to herself. 
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Assembling the auto- 
matic Wind Computer % 
of the Mullard Radar 


Sonde, 


PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


Bes rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and 
the introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great 
heights have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. 
The methods of forecastine weather conditions which were 
adequate ten years ago cannot provide the detailed and 
accurate data which are required to-day. 

A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, 
now been developed. By employing an equipment known as 
the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
atmosphere can be accurately measured and recorded. 

A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteor- 

ological station up to a height of 100,000 ft. and is borne by 
the wind to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its 
flight the balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful 
radar transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by 
return. 
‘ As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 
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**-W-YIRST APPEARANCE OF MR. SAMUEL WELLER ”’, says 

Fin. title of this illustration in Pickwick Papers. 
And such is the artistry of ‘Phiz’ that we know Sam 
would be the kind of man Mr. Pickwick found him to 
be—cheerful, cheeky, a willing servant and a true 
friend. 

‘Phiz’, born Hablét Knight Browne, illustra- 
ted ten novels by Dickens between 1836 and 
1859. He modelled his pseudonym on ‘Boz’, 
the nom-de-plume under which Dickens published 
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his first major work at the age of twenty-five. 

It can be said of all the classic figures in literature, 
whose names are as familiar as our own, that without 
paper they could never have lived. Nor, indeed, 
would these famous characters have given delight to 
so many people all over the world had not the paper- 
maker made it possible to produce inexpensive 
editions in vast quantities. 

Wherever words are read, they are read by the 
hundred million on paper made by Bowaters. 
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the Communist bloc have hardened. This is one of the 
mo» favourable recent developmeuts in Asia, which it would 
ne folly to push into reverse. 






Eliminating the County Scholar 


y ow should students be selected for the universities and 
H what authority should be responsible for providing 
scholarships or awards to keep them there ? These are 
twin problems that have exercised both the universities 
and the local authorities a great deal since 1945. The 
iniversities have insisted that they alone are responsible 
for deciding who shall be admitted to universities, while 
the local education authorities are solely responsible for 

ng their awards. In practice the dividing line cannot 
) sharply drawn. Unless the local education authority 
repared to undertake an entirely passive role, giving 
awards to all needy students who find a place in a univer- 
it is bound to exercise, by granting or withholding 

\ancial assistance, a secondary control over who goes to 
versity. 

[his double hurdle produces many anomalies between 
irea and another, since most authorities have their own 
ia for selection and set a limit to the numbers of 

lents they are prepared to assist. The variation in 
yrtunity, according to where a student lives, may be 
reat as that imposed on school children at eleven when 
ire competing for grammar school places. To over- 
: these inequalities PEP in a recent broadsheet* pro- 

that any student accepted by a university should 
matically be entitled to an award (on a means test), 

vholly by the Exchequer, and that local authority 
irds should cease. 

[his proposal has an attractive simplicity ; the Ministry 
Education would presumably administer the scheme 
h as it now administers the 2,000 state scholarships 

h year. But in the process something significant would 

! be lost. Most authorities give much time and attention 
the selection of their county scholars: many are inter- 
wed, and there is a network of personal relationships 

‘ween headmaster, selectors, candidate and university 

ich would be lost under the PEP scheme. The local 
authorities would almost certainly become less interested 
the universities as a result. This is a considerable price 
pay, even for equality of opportunity. It cannot be 
commended unless there really is no way at all of ensuring 
fairness without driving another nail into the coffin ot local 
autonomy. 


A Vinous Christmas 


THE wine trade appears to be having—and distributing— 
li happy Christmas this year. Sales scem to have been 

tter than they were last Christmas. They have, indeed, 
cen satisfactory for the year as a whole, and for nearly all 
ections of the trade. 


* ¢ ‘hoosing University Students. P yfit i cal mm 4 Fcoonomic 


‘anning, No. 357. 
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All the main exporting countries have succeeded in selling 
more wine to Britain than they did in 1952. In quantity 
the largest supplier in the first eleven months of this year 
was Spain ; it is probably the largest in value too, although 
France, with a larger export of expensive wines in bottle, 
runs it close. But these imports will not be sold over the 
counter for six months at the least. The course of con- 
sumption is less clear. The nearest thing to statistics of 
consumption is given by withdrawals from bond, and in 
the most recent fiscal year (ended last April) these are 
believed to have fallen by about 500,000 gallons from the 
9,800,000 gallons of 1951-1952. All types of wine—table 
wines and heavy wines, still and sparkling—shared in the 
decline. But since April, according to reports, trade has 
improved—except for champagne ; this, apart from a brief 
heyday in hotels at Coronation time, has slumped very 
badly. The heavy wines, on the other hand, in spite of a 
duty that is over six times what it was before the war, 
seem to be holding their own. The port advertising 
campaign has borne some fruit, and sherry is said to be 
gaining ground in provincial and suburban off-licence trade, 
but losing a little in the West End of London. 

The fact that less champagne is being drunk and that 
sherry’s gain appears to have been with the middle classes 
might suggest that money is not so plentiful in the West 
End. But for the drop’in champagne drinking there is 
another explanation. After the disastrous vintage of 1951 
the French growers raised their prices so high that 
champagne became almost too dear even for an expense 
account. There are signs that the British public is becoming 
steadily more appreciative of table wines in general, yet 
because of the decline of port, it still drinks only about 
two-thirds of the wine it drank before the war. 
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Dividends and Taxes 


Sir—There have been two - recent 
developments bearing upon the dividend 
practices of public companies. The one 
has attracted little attention, and the 
other a great deal; but they are both 
developments in the same direction, and 
of sufficient importance that they can- 
not, together, fail to have significant 
political consequences. 

The first has been an increase of 9 per 
cent in the first ten months of this year, 
over a comparable period of 19§2, in the 
net amount going to the-ordinary share- 
holders of a representative cross section 
of companies reporting. This increase 
has apparently been regarded by the 
Government as justified by the increase 
in capital employed in the same period ; 
defining “ capital employed” as the sum 
of share capital and reserves, this absolute 
increase of 9 per cent can be shown to 
have been accompanied by no change of 
yield. 

The distributive consequences of such 
a justification are, however, far reaching. 
The 1952-53 increase in the amount of 
capital employed has been in no way 
exceptional. Given present patterns of 
saving, it is certain to be substantially 
exceeded in the near future if an invest- 
ment programme at all compatible with 
cur needs is to be carried through. Such 
a programme, it is to be hoped, will pro- 
duce a buoyant national income. But it 
is certainly most unlikely to produce a 
national income increasing at a rate of 
more than 9 per cent per annum. Four 
per cent might be a more realistic figure, 
and if an adequate balance of payments 
surplus is to be built up and other 
commitments are to be met, there will 
be many claims upon this 4 per cent 
other than those for increases in personal 
incomes. The argument that increases 
in the amount of capital employed auto- 
matically justify pro rata increases in the 
amount of dividends distributed would 
therefore involve in the future, as it has 
certainly involved in the past year, a 
tilting of the balance in favour of the 
dividend drawers. 

The second development has been the 
much publicised take-over bids of recent 
months. Whese are obviously designed 
to force a distributive policy still less 
(indeed a great deal less) conservative 
than that justified by the preceding argu- 
ment ; and, as you suggested last week, 
their effect may be widened. Mr Clore 
and Mr Samuel, not without some argu- 
ment on. their side, have effectively 
re-proclaimed the doctrine that the 
primary duty of the company is to give 
to its shareholders the maximum return 
in the shortest possible time. 

But these changes can hardly fail to 
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affect the financial policy of a future 
Labour Government. So long as effec- 
tive dividend restraint persisted, a high 
level of company profits, even after tax, 
was an effective aid to savings and had 
little regressive effect. The shareholder’s 
income obviously rose little and the 
market value of his holding was also 
kept down, for the Stock Exchange 
showed itself primarily interested in 
yield. High company savings were thus 
compatible with a semi-egalitarian policy. 
The basis of this marriage has now 
been destroyed. To save in such a way 
is to give -to the ordinary shareholder 
claims which, even when he wishes to be 
restrained, it will in future be increas- 
ingly difficult for him not to press. In 
these circumstances any Government 
concerned to maintain at least the present 
degree of equality in the distribution of 
the national income will fight shy of 
high company profits. It will be forced 
towards a higher level of corporate taxa- 
tion and the replacement of company 
savings by public saving through a larger 
Budget surplus.—Yours faithfully, 
Roy JENKINS 
House of Commons 


Extended Credits for 
Ex ports 


Sm—There is a very real problem for 
exporters. It is one of means, not of 
ways. Britain cannot now afford any 
great volume of exports unrequited for 
several years. Most European coun- 
tries face the same difficulty, so the 
problem is one which calls for an inter- 
national solution. 

Bills of exchange provide the answer. 
The World Bank should be asked to 
offer to member nations discount (or 
re-discount) facilities, such as the Bank 
of England offers to London discount 
houses. 

For example, a British exporter, under 
the terms of his sales contract, might 
draw bills at say, one, two and three 
years on his overseas buyer or on his 
buyer’s bank abroad. He has obtained 
export credit guarantee and he negotiates 
his bills with his own British bank. 
The British bank whether on its own 
or acting in a consortium, requiring 
foreign exchange, endorses the bills and 
discounts them at the discount office of 
the World Bank, receiving the desired 
currency in exchange. The World Bank 
may hold the bills as investments, or 
could presumably at need endorse them 
and itself re-discount them with the 
banks of member nations. 

If the World Bank prefers to deal only 
with central banks, the procedure can be 
adjusted. The principle is that the 
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World Bank should provide the backing 
for an international discount market. If 
the principle were agreed the practice 
would present little difficulty. Credit 
would make possible the growth of 
world trade. As at the discount office 
of any central bank, so at the discount 
office of the World Bank, the credit 
standing of some acceptors would be 
good, of others not so good. The World 
Bank would be, as the Bank of England 
is in London, the lender of last resort, 
and woe betide those who blotted their 
copybook in dealing with it. 

Would the World Bank be willing to 
act in this way? It would be proper 
banking business, and, though the credit 
given would be of shorter term than is 
usual for a bank organised to deal with 
capital financing, this again is a matter 
of detail or of degree. The principle is 
faithfully in line with the Bank’s policy 
of flexibility and the willingness to con- 
sider constructive suggestions for the 
employment of the Bank’s resources.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.3 HucGu M. O’Connor 


Conflicts at Luxemburg 


Sir—In connection with the article in 
your issue of December 12th, I think it 
is worth pointing out that the question 
of export cartels was raised during 
the recent eighth session of GATT. 
When the contracting parties discussed 
the first annual report of the six member 
states (following the granting of waiver. 
from GATT obligations in 1952, such 
reports are to be submitted annually 
until the end of the transitional period) 
several countries outside the pool raised 
the question of export cartels, and the 
High Authority gave the contracting 
parties an assurance in the following 
terms: “that it will take every measure 
in its power to ensure that equitable 
prices are charged in markets outside the 
community and no arrangement or com- 
bination between producers shall impair 
the value of that undertaking.” The 
contracting parties also expressed the 
hope that the High Authority would see 
its way to make public the results of the 
examination it is conducting of pro- 
ducers’ agreements, as well as the 
remedial measures it may decide in so 
far as those results or measures relate to 
the undertakings that formed part of the 
GATT waiver.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD R. Forp 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
Geneva 


German Assets Abroad 


Sir—How is it possible to sit down, 
with any prospect of success, for dis- 
cussions with the Russians unless clear 
and unmistakable rules of conduct are 
first enacted within the ranks of the 
West ? 

In this sense, the German people’s 
demand for the return of confiscated 
assets abroad would be a demand in the 
interest of the entire civilised world. I 
have never understood how the Western 
powers could consider it possible to 
include Germany in their system if 
they were not to grant her again, first 
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. all, those rights which are the pre- 
-quisite for co-existence _between 
ised peoples, the most important of 
ich is the inviolability of private 

»perty. 
[ cannot understand either why the 
erman Government should have de- 
lared its readiness to enter into inter- 
tional covenants when no ground 
id been created on which to base such 
tion, and why it requested silence 
yout the return of German property, 
hich means tacit acceptance of illegal 
bbery. A demand for its return would 
yt be, as you have suggested, an asser- 
ym of increased self-confidence. It 
vould be prompted by a desire to see 
principles of law re-established 
yetween civilised peoples.—Yours 

faithfully, 
M. von DzIEMBOWSKI 

Socking tiber Starnberg 


[The technical answer to this typical 
German point of view is simple. The 
Federal Republic’s liability for repayment 
vf its debts was reduced by the London 
febt agreement. It should also be recalled 
that German-occupied Europe was left with 
large credit balances in Berlin, represent- 
ing the extent to which it had been 
exploited, which no one expects to see 
repaid. 

The political answer is that victims of 
German destruction and cruelty do not 
accept the right of Germans to complain 
on moral or legal grounds about the 
confiscation of assets abroad. We are all 
suffering from the effects of the war that 
the Germans started.—Eprror.]} 


Poisoned Air 


Sir—In your recent note on “ Poisoned 
Air” you say that “moral persuasion” 
is the only method that can be used 
against the worst producers of “smog.” 
With all respect, “it ain’t necessarily so.” 

Consider Pittsburgh. This was once 
the dirtiest city in the USA; it is now, 
by the direct test of the condition of one’s 
shirt collar at the end of the day, one 
of the cleanest and far cleaner than any 
English city, even outside the industrial 
belt. This result has not been obtained 
by moral suasion but, so I am informed, 
by the passing of two ordinances, one 
forbidding the emission of smoke by 
industrial premises and one, a year later, 
imposing a similar prohibition on non- 
industrial premises. The result is 
magnificent, and the new and shining 
buildings that are now going up are a 
splendid contrast to the blackened and 
eroded structures of the earlier period. 

Now, I know that there are many 
differences between England and the 
USA ; in natural resources, in the nature 
of the “ domestic hearth” ; “ we don’t do 
things that way.” But we might try, for 
once. An ordinance of the Pittsburgh 
type, to take effect, say, in three years, 
would be a powerful inducement to 
landlords to instal appropriate grates 
and householders to burn appropriate 
fuel, and for the producers of such fuel 
to put it on the market, for the demand 
for other types would fall off—Yours 
faithfully, 


E. M. HuGH-JONES 
Keble College, Oxford 
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Early Bureaucrat 


THE TUDOR 
GOVERNMENT 
By G. R. Elto 


on ’ P Vessotas ’ rm. Z 
Cambridge University Pres 466 pages 
42s. 


REVOLUTION IN 


CENTURY ago Mr Gladstone, 

writing of the Trevelyan Report on 
the civil service, mentioned approvingly 
“its tendency to strengthen and multiply 
the ties between the higher classes and 
the possession of administrative power.” 
“As a member for Oxford,” he added, 
“ I look forward eagerly to its operation.” 
Partly because of the multiplication of 
these ties academic historians have come 
to pay more and .nore sympathetic 
attention to the organisation and role of 
the civil service in the past. Thanks 
to the work of Tout and his disciples the 
gains have been greatest for the earlier 
centuries; but the later periods are 
beginning to show equally rich rewards. 
And with this new approach has come a 
reappraisal of individual figures: Renulf 
Flambard, Thomas Cromwell and 
Charles Jenkinson are among those gain- 
ing respect and even admiration. 

Mr Elton is an extremely able and 
rigorous exponent of this relatively new 
discipline, and is fully aware of its impli- 
cations. “ Our history,” he writes in his 
introduction, “is still much written by 
whigs, the champions of political free- 
dom ; to stress the need for controlling 
that freedom may even today seem not 
only not Liberal but even illiberal.” 
Moreover, he presents his very detailed 
study of administrative changes in the 
1530s not as just a single chapter in a 
long and slowly moving story but as the 
second act in a three act drama. For 
this is a study of an administrative 
revolution ; and, he argues, there have 
been only three such revolutions in 
English history. The first was the Anglo- 
Norman creation of medieval household 
government, in which efficiency de- 
pended on the personal qualities of the 
king. The second, here traced in detail, 
was the deliberate organisation of 
national bureaucratic departments, which 
substituted government under the king 
for government by the king. The third 
came in the nineteenth century and 
created an administration by depart- 
ments responsible to the reformed 
House of Commons. 

Behind the great changes of the 1530s 
—the organisation of the new revenue 
courts, the reform of the government 
secretariat, the transformation of the 
privy council into a permanent minis- 
terial board both making and executing 
policy, and the remodelling of the 
household to fit it for its attenuated 
task—Mr Elton sees the hand of one 





man, the “bureaucrat of genius,” 
Thomas Cromwell. In working out this 
thesis Mr Elton gives us what is by far 
the best account of the agencies of 
central government as they were recast 
and enlarged during the Reformation. 
His researches have made a solid and 
substantial addition to knowledge of an 
important and difficult subject. 

But the inferences he draws from his 
discoveries are sometimes strained and 
occasionally contradictory. The anti- 
thesis of those dangerous — terms 
“ medieval ” and “ modern ” is artificially 
sharpened to throw the reforms of the 
1530s into prominence. It seems difficult 
to maintain both that the 1530s are 
essentially modern because “ individuals 
assert themselves where anonymity had 
been the rule ” and that medieval govern- 
ment had been less efficient because 
“individual qualities and behaviour 
counted for more than the traditions of a 
department.” Mr Elton does indeed face 
the paradox that Cromwell was both 
autocrat and bureaucrat, devising institu- 
tions and procedures only to cut across 
them by the unorthodox methods of 
highly personal government. But it is 
not easy to reconcile his comment that 
“Cromwell rarely worked in the manner 
of a revolutionary reformer but rather 
changed things along lines of develop- 
ment already dimly discernible ” with his 
main thesis that Cromwell was the archi- 
tect of a deliberate and conscious 
administrative revolution. There is 
much to be said for the less dramatic 
conclusions of .an American scholar, 
Professor Richardson, set out in his 
recent study of chamber administration 
under the first two Tudors. 

Mr Elton has elsewhere shown his 
familiarity with the policies and person- 
alities which he has almost entirely 
excluded from this study of institutions. 
Now that he has proved his quality as a 
scholar it is to be hoped that he will go 
on to show us the institutions in action, 
in relation to the men who used them 
and the problems they tried to solve. 


Love and War 


AUGUSTUS HERVEY’S JOURNAL. 
Edited by David Erskine. 
Kimber. 349 pages. 25s. 

UGUSTUS HERVEY lounges out 
{i of his portrait by Gainsborough 
with the assured arrogance of a Whig 
aristocrat. His father—Pope’s Sporus 
or Lord Fanny—was the author of those 
superlative memoirs of the court of 
George II of which a new edition has 
recently been published. His brother, 
the Earl-Bishop, was that paragon of 
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grand tourists who is commemorated by 
a thousand Hotels Bristol on the Conti- 
nent.. Although we meet Augustus as 
an impecunious lieutenant in 1746, we 
leave him in 1759 possessed of a modest 
fortune earned by prize-money and 
other well-merited rewards. The 
impression left by his journal (which is 
efficiently and unobtrusively edited by a 
descendant) is that of a courageous, 
competent officer whose services as, well 
as his social status justify his criticisms 
of renowned figures such as Hawke and 
Saunders. He can even call the great 
Lord Anson a “ wretch.” 

If ever there was a sailor with a wife 
in every port it was Captain Hervey. 
His uninhibited descriptions of how he 
spent his leave remind the reader that 
this is Boswell’s world—“ ’twas one con- 
tinued scene of pleasure.” If his amours 
are not so squalid as Boswell’s, they are 
just as numerous and described with 
equal frankness. Mr Erskine calls him 
“the English Casanova,” but if the 
latter was a liar he could certainly write 
better than Hervey, who cannot prevent 
the reader from becoming somewhat 
satiated with his “ little flighty suppers,” 
his luscious women and their sour, surly 
husbands. When duty calls he 1s 
another man: 

I cared littl about anything but my 
pleasures in these days, till I got to sea, 
and then my i 
pieasure 


profession was all my 
I 


Krom a historical point of view the 
chief value of the book is Hervey’s 
defence of his friend Admiral Byng. His 
journaltells us little about life on board, 
and it is a pity for his own reputation 
that it breaks off on the threshold of a 
notable career. Nevertheless it is certainly 
the best naval autobiography of the 
period because it introduces a lively, 
intelligent young man who must have 
been extraordinarily good company. 


Men of Goodwill 


“THIS I BELIEVE.” The Personal 
Philosophies of One Hundred Thoughtful 
Men and Women. 
Foreword by Edward R. Morrow. 
Hamish Hamilton. 205 pages. 12s. 6d. 
5 Paewe- ie is something rather appalling 
about the idea of a hundred potted 
credos, first delivered at five-minute 
lengths through a microphone and then 
assembled in book form. That such a 
radio broadcast, or such a publication, 
symptomatic of a pathological root- 
lessness and need for reassurance in 
society at large is, of course, no 
criticism ; to confront and counter these 
evils is precisely the object of the exer- 
cise. The question is whether such an 
exercise can possibly be a success— 
otherwise, that is, than as a kind of 
spiritual gossip column or Who’s Who 
in which to look up the souls of an 
assortment of newsworthy individuals. 
At the Who’s Who level “This I 
Believe” is fascinating. One knows 
already, from explicit statements made 
under less crippling conditions, the 
world-views or umniverse-views of A, 
B and C—say Mr Aldous Huxley, Lady 


Astor, Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt. One 
may have guessed—but how mistakenly ! 
at those of D and E; say Mr Aneurim 
Bevan or Mr Cecil Day Lewis. One 
may have speculated about those of such 
colourful characters as Mr _ Peter 
Ustinov. Here are the answers. 
International comparisons are interest- 
ing. too. Fifty contributors are British, 
fifty American. A round half-dozen 
British contributors explicitly profess 
rationalist or agnostic views. Not one 
American does so, and only three omit 
prominent reference to religious belief. 
Among the British there are a sprinkling 
of confessed pessimists; among the 
Americans there are none. It would 
have been enlightening, perhaps, to have 
the creed of Mr James Thurber, or of 
that latter-day Yahoo fancier Mr 
Philip Wyke. But no one was found 
—or invited—to strike such an un- 
American note; nor, on either side of 
the Atlantic, to stand up for any funda- 
mentalist dogma, religious or secular. 
One Episcopalian and one Anglican 
announce their personal adherence to a 
definite theology; but no voice pro- 
claims Paiens ont tort, et Chrétiens ont 
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indeed, is the keynote; 
integrity 1 for truth about 
man and nature, human brotherhood, 
an undenominational Deity, the essential 


ave ro 
goodness of life. This general con- 
sensus is expressed with varying 


emphases, 
nignly 


folksy. 


in styles ranging from the 
civilised to the excruciatingly 

Folksiness is, of course, an 
disease of American 
writing. It should be 
added that the most moving and 
memorable item of all comes from 
America; it is that of Miss Helen 
Keller. Very possibly many readers 
will find this book “ helpful,” and thus 
justify its existence. But a wicked wish 
somehow remains that Mr Aldous 
Huxley—not the contributor of today, 
but the unregenerate of long ago—could 
have had the reviewing of it. 


. e - } 
occupational 


. } 
Inspirational 


Lessons in Libels 


HATRED, RIDICULE OR 
CONTEMPT. 

By Joseph Dean 

Constable. 259 pages. 15s. 


CTIONS for defamation are second 
only to trials for murder in general 
interest, and presumably for very much 
the same reason ; a reputation may some- 
times have a value not far short of life 
itself. Mr Dean has accordingly collected 
accounts of some of the famous libel and 
slander actions of the century and made 
a very readable book out of them. His 
object has been more entertainment than 
instruction, and the result is a book 
which appears appropriately enough in 
time for the Christmas shopping lists. 
Not that the book is devoid of its more 
serious lessons (what books are?). On 
the whole, the press comes out of it 
reasonably well. It certainly has been 
as much sinned against as sinning. And 
did not Professor Laski in the’ end 
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complain more of the courts—at least of 
such things as special juries—than of the 
newspapers that repeated what he did 


(or did not) say? It is some of the 
judges who do not show up too well in 
Mr Dean’s_ narratives; Mr Justice 


Darling, who proved no match for M; 
Pemberton Billing in 1918, and Lord 


4 


Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice, in th 


Hobbs libel case, of whose conduct | oa 


sl 
Justice Sankey in the Court of Appeal 
said: “It is not admissible to do a vreay 
right by doing a little wrong.” Counsel 
for the litigant with a good cas 
well pray that the judge will not be to 


obviously on his side. 
Nor can Mr Tolley, the amateur 
golfer, or Messrs J. S. Fry and Sons 
have felt any profound veneration f 
courts when at last there was an en 
their litigation over an advertisement j; 
which Messrs Fry showed Mr Tolley 
as praising their chocolate. On the tria] 


. 


of the libel action the jury awarded M: 
Tolley £1,000 damages and Mr Justice 
Acton gave him judgment for 
amount. Three judges in the Court 
Appeal said that he had no right t 
judgment and that the damages 
excessive. One law lord in the Hou 
Lords agreed with them ; the other 
restored the original judgment 
ordered a new trial on the amount o! 
damages. The difference between 
sum Mr Tolley finally received and : 
paid to the lawyers must have | 
remarkable. That, of course, is the | 
moral in the book ; do not go to la\ 
all, unless, of course, you are 
“assisted person.” 


Laborious Survey 


SURVEY OF INTERNATION 
AFFAIRS, 1938. Volume III. R. G 
Laffan and others. 

Edited by Veronica M. Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press. 622 pages 


TS volume presumably conch 
the prewar series of Chath 
House annual surveys. The desire 
finish the task is understandable ; 
this volume must have been as labori 
to write as it is to read. Professor a 
Mrs. Toynbee cannot be blamed for | 
fact that the war made the complet 
of the series in its original form imp: 
sible; but the delay of fifteen 
makes the volumes that have appeal! 
since 1945 necessarily different in k: 
from the prewar ones. The original 
volumes were written very soon afte! 
the events they recounted ; they p! 
vided basic factual material in a co 
venient form and they often conveyed 
eloquently a particular view ol 
events described (Professor Toynb: 
comments on the Ethiopian crisis in | 
Survey for 1935 are a good examp! 
The authors of the volumes for 19 


* 


—and to a certain extent those of “ i he 


World in 1939”—have a more diffi 
task. For they have to deal with the 
whole mass of material that 545 


appeared since the war (and 1938 must 
be one of the best documented years 
in the history of the world), and thus 
compete with a number of works © 
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ninent contemporary historians, such 
1s Sir Lewis Namier, Mr Bullock and 
\ir Wheeler-Bennett, as well as with 


the original material that is_ readily 
ible in published form. 
present volume deals with a 


number of unconnected topics omitted 
from the earlier volumes of the Survey 
1928: Czechoslovakia up to the 

h into Prague; the relations be- 

. Germany, Poland and Lithuania 

o March, 1939; Russia and the 
during 1938; and the rearma- 
of the major powers down to the 
Munich agreement. ‘These chapters are 
iifferent authors; they have little 
‘ction with each other and they 

in quality. Mr Laffan has con- 

ited a scholarly and _ impassive 
unt of the end of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr Ashton Gwatkin’s section on Russia 
i; nothing to our knowledge. Lord 
ton’s account of rearmament con- 
ome useful material embedded in 

f the flattest kind (“ By the same 

their adversaries found themselves 
horns of a dilemma” is a fair 

the sort of sentence to be 


D ~ 
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men of 


editor and authors have clearly 
1 great deal of trouble over a 
that will have a certain value in 
¢ factual material and biblio- 
al indications for future re- 
“s in field of recent history. 
prewar series is complete 

ir shelves—even if we take down 
later volumes less often than we do 
arlier ones—Chatham House will, 

1oped, concentrate all its efforts on 

inuing to produce rapidly annual 
ys that will provide an invaluable 

le to the most immediate past which 
‘rians have not yet had a chance to 
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Aesthetic History 


-LUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
NGLISH LITERATURE. Volume I. 
A.C. Ward. 
mans. 244 pages. 25s. 


I’ HE creation of a book is an affair of 
L threefold co-operation between pub- 
‘r, author and reader. Messrs Long- 
3 production of A. C. Ward’s 
[llustrated History of English Litera- 
is so pleasant that the volume is 
invitation in itself, and the presenta- 
in of its argument is so genial that the 
charmed into an early and 
ely anticipation. But being so well 
‘rved, the reader is also invited to make 
reciprocal contribution. Mr Ward lays 
flown his requirements in a forthright 
te gn the introduction. “It will be 
umed,” he declares, “that the reader 
ws mentally all printed words, not 
nly sees them with his eyes.” It is an 
itriguing proviso, and the author has 
happy faculty of enabling those 
lose ears can accept it to identify 


der is 


iemselves with the gradual development 
English“Literature so that it becomes 
mething essential to their own make- 
p. This effect is not gained by any 
by the more 
straightforward, 


nsationa! attack, but 
subtle persuasion of 








lucid prose, by a breadth of knowledge 
modestly displayed, and an abiding 
commonsense. 

The major masters of verse and prose 
are linked by a selection from various 
imitative followers who are considered 
s “ducts of poetry "—writers who may 
have little appeal outside the generation 
for which they wrote, but whose words 
“ fertilize other men’s minds and through 
them live again more potently.” Thus, 
continuity is achieved without loss of 


pace. 
Since most works of art reflect con- 


temporary manners, 
concerned with 
culties, 


and most writers are 
human reactions to difh- 
this is a social as well as an 


aesthetic history, mere presents the 
evolution of English letters against the 
background of their times and of their 


literary and artistic inheritance. It is not 
a book. to be read once and shelved ; it is 
for those who want a guide to literature 


that is more than an annotated biblio- 
graphy and yet does not try distort 
richly diverse material to fit a precon- 
ceived scheme. It is for those who have 
an insatiable appetite for talk about 
books and their possibilities, and about 
writers and their peculiarities ; who can- 
not be reminded too often of pired 


phrase, and who like to finish 
ing with a sense of having sha 
fruitful discussion. 

The present volume, which carries the 
reader from Chaucer to Shakespe ire, iS 
to be followed by a second volume, from 
Ben Jonson to Samuel Johns. yn, and a 
third, from William Blake to Bernard 
Shaw. 





God and Marxism 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND COM- 
MUNIST FAITH. A series of studies by 
members of the Anglican Communion. 
Edited by D. M. Mackinnon. 

Macmillan. 260 2\s. 


N commending this volume of essays 
as “a worthy example of a co-opera- 
tive effort in the true Anglican spirit,” 
the Bishop of Chichester poses the ques- 
tion whether there is something in Com- 
munism which is fundamentally inc 


pages 


om- 


patible with Christianity. This is, 
indeed, the main issue in the sev eral 
essays, which are based on the belief that 


Communism cannot be understood unless 
it is apprehended as a religion. In this 
sense Communism must, of course, be 
understood as Marxist Communism. The 
Apostles practised Communism for a 
short time, and they abandoned it, not 
because they had discovered theoretical 
objections, but because it did not 
and threw the Christian community at 
Jerusalem upon the relief of the rest of 
the Christian world. Every Christian 
monastery practises Communism—but 
practises it by the free choice of its 
adherents. Marxist Communism is, 
nowever, clearly incompatible with 
Christianity, for it is based on a 
materialist philosophy and a materialist 
interpretation of history that allow no 
place for God. But the practical ques- 
tion now arises, whether the policy 
pursued by the Soviet Union is Marxist 


work 
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Communism or not. Even the theore- 
ticians of the Soviet Union have some 
reservations on this point, and the ques- 
tion whether the policy pursued by 
Russia at any given moment is incom- 
patible with Christianity is an empirical 
one that cannot be decided in advance. 


The Soviet Union, which made the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, is quite 
capable of detiding that Moscow is 


worth a Mass. 

There is, of course, open war between 
the Vatican and the Kremlin, and the 
writers of these essays seem anxious that 
Roman Catholics should not have any 
monopoly of the hostility to Communism. 
But there are many political as well as 
religious factors in this struggle; for 
instance, the snatching of Poland from 
the Western world in which it had been 
for some centuries an outpost of Latin 
civilisation. It is the position of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia that is really 
more worthy of study. After a persecu- 
tion equalling any in the records of 
Christianity, and after a generation of 
attempts to prevent the young from 
becoming contaminated, a modus vivendi 
was found when the leaders of the 
Kremlin in 1941 found themselves com- 
pelled to rally all patriotic surport. Pro- 
bably neither side has any i'ivsions, but 
a co-existence of the two has somehow 
been established. 

This does not, however, invalidate 
the thesis of these essays, which are on 
a more theoretical plane. A first section, 
contributed by Professor H. A. Hodges, 
Mr Denys L. Munby and Professor 
D. M. Mackinnon, analyses Marxism, 
Leninism and Stalinism. A second, i 
which the Rev. R. V. Larmour, 
M. B. Foster and Mr I. M. Crombie 
are the writers, probes rather more 
deeply and subtly into some of the philo- 
sophical issues raised by Marxism. The 
Rev. Christopher Evans then introduces 
the other side with a statement of the 
faith of the New Testament. 

A final section consists of studies in 
the Christian understanding of human 
life and destiny. The contributors are 
Father Martin Jarrett-Kerr, Professor 
G. E. Hughes of New Zealand, Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee, and Dr. John A. T. 
Robinson. The work as a whole is 
thoughtful and balanced ; if one regret 
may be permitted, it is that much study 
of Marxism has often made the writers 
as obscure as Marx himself. 


Mr 


Purple Guide 


ASSISI AND UMBRIA REVISITED. 
By Edward Hutton. 
Hollis and Carter. 21s. 247 pages. 


B hac. book is a curious compound of 
guide book, travelogue and lives of 
the saints. As a guide to Italy Mr 
Hutton is certainly very knowledgeable, 
and he seems minutely acquainted with 
every corner of Umbria. He takes the 
reader by the hand, points out every- 
thing of interest, throws in any history 
that may be relevant; he leads ‘one 
round the galleries with appreciation and 
discernment, and describes the most im- 
portant paintings. But it is here that it 
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matters most whether one is a reader 
at home or a sightseer. The chapters 
on pictures are more than a catalogue ; 
yet if their purpose is to remind the 
reader of what he once saw their success 
is not likely to be great. The man who 
has once visited, say, the Pinacoteca at 
Perugia may recall, from Mr Hutton’s 
descriptions, a few of the pictures. But 
in print, if not in paint, one Madonna 
and Child is very like another. The 
best aid to memory would be photo- 
graphic reproductions, of which, for a 
work of this kind, this book contains too 
few. (Incidentally it needs a map as 
well.) 

descriptive style, moreover, is 
prone to erupt in purple passages. The 
visitor on the spot wants to absorb the 
beauty that he sees without the help of 
pretentious prose ; while the armchair 
reader, who wants to create the Umbrian 
scene in memory or imagination, may 
often be repelled rather than stimulated 
by Mr Hutton’s words. Take, for ex- 
ample, his description of the two cruci- 
fixions by Cimabue in the upper church 
Assisi. All who 
agree with Mr 


‘J he 


of San Francesco at 
have seen them will 
Hutton that they are both great and 
dramatic—and yet the effect of his 
description is embarrassing. The peace 
of an Assisi garden is lost in another 
blush: 
Many pleasant hours of a spring even- 
ing ship by almost unheeded—so quietly, 
so sweetly do they 


pass among the 
flowers and the thoughts that come to 
vou from long ago fragrant with the 


innocence of S. Clare and her company. 

Even those to whom the stories of the 
Umbrian saints are as vividly real as 
they are to Mr Hutton may find these 
words laboured, their sentiment con- 
trived. It is a pity that Mr Hutton 
writes like this, for there can be no 
doubt that his affection for Umbria is 
sincere and his knowledge of it pro- 
found. 


Neo-Nazi Propaganda 
NAU-NAU  GEFAEHRDET DAS 
EMPIRE. 

By Di 


} 
rressé 


Werner Naumann. 
Verlag K. W. Schiitz, Géttingen. 
153 pages and appendices. 

‘ TUDENTS of German affairs should 
J devote careful attention to this able 
and malicious piece of neo-Nazi propa- 
ganda. Dr Naumann is a mass of 
injured democratic innocence—“* Do 
Might and Tyranny prevail or Right ? ” 
he asks theatrically, just as the Nazis 
did in Weimar days before the might 
and tyranny were exercised so terribly 
by them: 

The book is presented in the moving 
form of prison notes, smuggled out— 
probably by a British officer, it is 
emphasised—to Naumann’s friends, and 
preserved and published by them. 
Naumann displays himself in these notes 
as the martyr of endless examination by 
British Intelligence officers who suc- 
ceeded, he declares, without any physical 
maltreatment in applying the technique 
of Soviet inquisitors. One might sup- 


pose from this account that only the 
Russians and their more raffiné pupils, 
the British, had evolved methods of 
spiritual torture. It is difficult not to 
feel that these implications about British 
inquisitors should be answered in some 
effective way. 

The parallel between Communist and 
British behaviour is deliberately and 
systematically drawn ; it links up im this 
book with the thesis that the arrest of 
Naumann was engineered by Moscow 
through that puppet of the Kremlin, Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick. It is even suggested 
that the whole business was organised 
by the Rote Kapelle, a Communist group 
which was mercilessly suppressed by the 
Gestapo during the war. The old Nazi 
game of treating Social Democrats and 
the British Labour Party as no better 
than Communists is, of course, played 
by Naumann who vies with Senator 
McCarthy in discovering agents of 
Moscow among British, American and 
United Nations officials. National 
Socialism, Naumann insists, far from 
being a shameful thing, meant 
dedication to the fight against Bolshev- 
ism; but alas! the British failed to 
understand that menace first in 1917, 
then in 1941 when they refused to take 
Hess seriously (torturing him in the 
Tower instead), and for the third time 
in 1953 in attacking Naumann. In 
Naumann’s case, as he has constantly 
proclaimed, the British were further 
actuated by jealousy of his commercial 
success and by the desire to steal his 
trade secrets ; this is the continuation ef 
one of the constant refrains of Nazi 
propaganda during the war. 

It is interesting to observe that, while 
Naumann denies with a suggestion of 
indignation that there is a neo-fascist 
movement in existence, he declares quite 
openly that he is an unashamed Nazi 
and makes a point of publishing a photo- 
graph of himself with Goebbels early in 
this book. Its final sentence innocently 
inquires why, if a former Nazi now ex- 
presses his respect for human rights, he 
is received with more suspicion than a 


former Communist like Reuter or 
Koestler. It would seem rash to pre- 
sume from the election results of 


September 6th that Naumann’s follow- 
ing is insignificant, for he implies that 
he and his friends will support those 
most capable of rebuilding Germany’s 
strength immediately. This means 
voting for Dr Adenauer while disliking 
the CDU; later the time will be ripe 


for them to throw it aside and to take 
its place. 


Russian Inertness 


SOVIET OPPOSITION TO STALIN. 
By George Fischer. 
Harvard University 


Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 


230 pages. 25s. 

O country invaded by Hitler pro- 
i N duced so large a proportion of 
willing quislings as the Soviet Union. 
Hundreds of thousands performed some 
sort of service for the conquerors, and 
many times more would have done so if 
Hitler had not insisted on a policy of 
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oppression and exploitation that mad 
any “collaboration” impossible. 
thousands of Soviet “collabora 
escaped forcible repatriation at the end 
of the war, and most of the Ge: 
who had organised them survived. ‘| 
Russians and Germans are a va! 
source of non-Stalinist informatio: 
the Soviet Union. Mr George Fi 

son of the well-known writer | 
Fischer, spent a large part of his \ 

in Russia, and after the war cond 

an inquiry into the wartime Ru 

“ collaboration,” with a view to ex2: 
ing the prospects of opposition 
Stalinism within the Soviet Union. 

The Vlasov movement already 
considerable literature, among w 
should be mentioned the long 
enthralling study of the German a: 
by Jiirgen Thorwald, Wen sie verd: 
wollen, published in Stuttgart in 1 
Mr Fischer’s book is the best thing 
written on the subject. It is short, « 
and restrained, and it is well worth 
attention of British students of S: 
affairs. 

Mr Fischer analyses the diffe: 
German policies towards occu; 
Russia. There was Hitler’s policy) 
massacre, starvation, conquest and set! 
ment of Germans on Russian 
There was Rosenberg’s policy of st 
tion for the Russians but autono 
under German rule, for Ukrainia 
Caucasians and Moslems. There 
the “ Utilitarian” school in the an 
which wished to make use of 
Stalinist Russian manpower with: 
committing itself to the future. Las! 
there were those whom Mr Fischer ca 
“The Other Germany,” men w! 
believed in a future friendship betw: 
the German and Russian peoples, c 
ceived in Prussian and _ Bismarck: 
terms, without Hitlerism or Stalinisn 
Among these was von Stauffenberg, t! 
hero of the July, 1944, plot. Gener 
Vlasov and his men were tossed abou 
on a stormy sea, blown by gales from a 
directions, unable to control their fat 
The Russian Liberation Army was, 
Mr Fischer shows, no more than 
phantom, and when Himmler decided 11 
the autumn of 1944 to make use « 
Vlasov it was too late. 

Mr Fischer does not feel that th 
complex and tragic story justifies an 
firm conclusions on Russian oppositio: 
to Stalin. His own tentative view is tha’ 
the main characteristic of the Russia! 
people is “inertness,” not opposition 
By this he means that the totalitaria: 
system has accustomed them to complet 
dependence on the authorities. The) 
will avoid any initiative, but show great 
skill in adapting themselves the 
demands of their bosses. When the 
hand of the bosses is removed, they ar 
helpless and fall a prey to any othe: 
force. This is what happened in 1941 
In fact, in time of foreign invasion, th 
“inertness” of the Russian people 
operates in favour of the invader, but in 
time of peace and order it Operates in 
favour of the regime. Mr Fischer's 


analysis is at least plausible, and one may 
hope that his countrymen will give it 
serious consideration. 
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New Look 


Washington, D.C. 

{ R JOHN FOSTER DULLES captured the headlines 
of the world by his warning to France last week that 
ionising reappraisal” of American policy towards 
pe would have to take place if France failed to ratify 
European Defence Treaty. Some of the sting might 
been removed from this graphic phrase if it had been 
ed out that agonising reappraisal is a condition to 
h the American government is fully accustomed, espe- 

y in the last two months of every year, when the process 
raming the budget for the fiscal year which begins in 
following July reaches its climax. From October 
vards the head of almost 
agency and depart- 

nt, with his eye not yet 


American Survey 


DEFENCE PLANS 


n Congress but upon the 

rn unbending officials of 

: Bureau of the Budget, 
‘gins to find one occasion 

another to deliver an 
npassioned harangue or to 
ispire a leak on the import- 
ince of conservation, the 
ivy, welfare or whatever his 
department may be, until the 
udget is finally completed 
the end of December. 

[In no section of the 
\dministration is the in- 
zhting Keener than among 
1c three armed forces. This 
year it has been particularly 
arp. In the first place, the 
epartment of Defence has 
ens Operating within a 

ich more restricted frame- 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


at Defence 


called “new look.” Finally, there is the still unsolved 
question of the effect of the new atomic weapons (which, 
as Admiral Radford, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, declared before the National Press Club recently, 

“have virtually achieved conventional status within our 
armed forces”) upon the whole structure and cost of those 
forces. 


It was natural that Mr Humphrey should look to the 
defence budget, which this year accounted for well over 
half of federal expenditure (with foreign aid, atomic energy 
and related security expenditures the figure was nearer two- 
thirds) for the lion’s share of the reduction in spending. 
On present __ predictions, 
which are summarised in 
the accompanying chart, it is 
clear that his fellow indus- 
trialist, Mr Charles Wilson, 
has not failed him. The 
important points about the 
new figures are the methods 
by which they have been 
reached, and the revised 
conception of American 
strategy on which they rest. 
The cuts are to be achieved 
principally by a reduction of 
manpower and money for 
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rk than in any year since the outbreak of the Korean 
ir, owing to the determination of Mr Humphrey, 
> Secretary of the Treasury, to balance next year’s 


ish budget even if the conventional budget, 


which 


<cludes the surplus of the social insurance system from 
rdinary revenue, still defies the efforts of Republican finan- 


il orthodoxy. 


This means a reduction in expenditure of 


me $6 billion for the year 1954-55 below that of the 


rrent year, 


ti the second place, entirely new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
tave been reviewing, since August, the whole basis of the 
trategic commitments of the United States, taking a so- 








the Army, Navy and 
Marines. The Air Force, on 
the other hand, will expand 
both in strength and prob- 
ably in the amount of funds 
devoted to it. 

It is obvious. that this 
represents an amalgam of 
conclusions reached on two 
different levels in the Department of Defence. The decision 
to effect a ten per cent reduction in the manpower of three 
of the services is that of Mr Wilson and the civilians in the 
Pentagon, and has been taken primarily for reasons of 
economy. But it also has been taken because the United 
States is facing a growing shortage of young men, now, that 
it is beginning to be dependent on the children of the lean 
depression years, when the birth rate was low. 

This fact was heavily underlined by the report last week 
of the President’s Commission on Universal Military Train- 
ing, which recommended a six months’ period of military 
training for all eighteen-year-olds followed by service in 
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the reserve, in addition to the present selective conscription 
system. By the same reasoning, it is calculated that the 
Army will have to decline by another quarter of a million 
men by the middle of 1957. Although Mr Wilson has been 
accused by certain newspapers of making the same erroneous 
calculations about economy and security that one of his 
predecessors, Mr Louis Johnson, did in 1949, he has 
received the public backing of the President. 

On the other hand, the decision to expand the Air Force 
while letting the other arms shrink is primarily that of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. (Last spring the Air Force was fight- 
ing a noisy rearguard action against the economising zeal 
of Mr Wilson and his able deputy, Mr Roger Kyes.) It 
represents once again, and in response to a new set of 
strategic conditions, the abandonment of what, with com- 
mendable knowledge of a great English children’s classic, 
is known in the Pentagon as the policy of “Pistol for the 
Rat: pistol for the Badger: pistol for the Mole ”—that is 
of the three services receiving year after year constant shares 
of the available manpower, equipment and funds. The 
Army and the Navy have made no secret of their unhappi- 
ness at this decision. It is the more remarkable that it 
has been taken by a Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose chairman 
is not only an Admiral, but also one who was a leading 


x 


opponent of the Air Force in the great debate several years 
ago between the carrier and the heavy bomber. 


7 


Admiral Radford has insisted that the Joint Chiefs have 
not yet completed the “new look” which would carry 
their planning through the middle of 1957 and cannot 
commit themselves to more than an “ interim look,” which 
embraces only the next fiscal year. But it is fairly clear 
that some very far-ranging decisions have been reached. 
The first is that the American miliary establishment must 
be put on a basis which will render it teasonably immune 
to shifts in the international scene or in Congressional 
sentiment over the next five to fifteen years. Consequently, 
its financial budget must be stabilised within the next two 
to three years, somewhere below the $30 billion mark and 
its manpower below three million men. Secondly, and as 
a consequence, the development of all types of atomic 
weapons must be exploited to the full to replace manpower 
by firepower wherever possible. This would be done prin- 
cipally by expanded airpower, but Admiral Radford was 
careful to emphasise in his Press Club speech that airpower 
comes under the control of the Navy, Army and Marines 
as well as of the Air Force itself. 

Thirdly, it has been concluded that the Russian posses- 
sion of the hydrogen bomb process places a new emphasis 
upon retaliatory power as the most effective deterrent 
to attack on the United States, and therefore upon the 
importance of the Strategic Air Command. ° And finally, 
the strategic imbalance of the United States, by which out 
of a total of twenty-three divisions it has six in Germany 
and another nine at the opposite end of the world in Korea, 
must be corrected, even if this means the withdrawal of 
some forces from both those theatres and their replacement 
either by local forces or by tactical atomic weapons. 

What Congress will make of the new or the interim look 
is dificult to say. It will come before the legislators 
with all the military authority of the President himself. 
But Mr Wilson, who is acquiring a grudging respect in 
official circles for the efferts he is making to impose his 
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will upon the sprawling Defence Department, is not an 
adept salesman of policy. The Air Force is popular. by 
General Ridgway, who has a protest from the Army to 
make, is a more renowned figure than General T\ 

of the Air Force, and the Marines have the best org 
lobby in Congress. For the moment, however, th 
calm ; the fight within the Pentagon has been resolve ( 
figures and the budget rests securely in the President’ f 
case. It will not be long before it breaks out again. 


Shifting Colonial Winds 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


iy the United Nations Assembly the United States has 
long tended to stand apart from the colonial pow: 
but political realities are bringing about a subtle chang: 
in this attitude. Not only does the United States now find 
itself needing the colonial powers as allies ; it also see 
favourite self-portrait rejected by the newer nations. As an 
old graduate from colonialism it expected to be welcomed 
by them, but in the last year or two it has been find 
itself pushed aside as one of the grasping and tircsom« 
elders, and even criticised for its own colonial operations 

The experience is sobering, and United States delegat: 
show its effect. Americans are now beginning to speak o! 
their country’s attitude toward colonial affairs as “am! 
valent,” which at least represents a fifty per cent shift. 
American delegates do not often defend the colonial powe 
they have at least become more reticent in supporting 
attacks on them. 

Within the State Department the change has come abx 
so gradually that the October speech of Mr Henry Byroad« 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Near Easter: 
South Asian and African Affairs, which seemed to ma! 
people the announcement of an important new policy, 
there said to have been merely the restating of an alread 
accepted one. But recent experience in the United Nation: 
was one of the factors which made its restating in emphat 
form seem politic. Within the American delegation itse!! 
there is more than a hint that the ambivalence has not 
been resolved. Mrs Frances Bolton, a Congresswoma! 
from Ohio, said quite flatly in the debate on Puerto Rica 
independence that 

the Constitution of the United States gives to the Congre: 

of the United States the-sovereign and exclusive powe! 

to decide upon changes in the constitutional status ©! 

United States territories 
—a statement as definite in its context as Sir Winston 
Churchill’s remark about not having become Prime Ministe: 
in order to preside over the dissolution of the Britis! 
Empire. Mr Mason Sears, on the other hand, heir o! 
Boston’s anti-colonial traditions, finds it much more difficult 
to square support of the colonial powers with the demand: 
of his New England conscience. He accepts ambivalence 
in theory, he even explains it to the press, but his heart 
is in the old days when any rebel (except a Southerne: 
could be sure of shelter within the folds of the American 
flag. 

Four factors are important in this shift of attitude: the 
educational effect of the everyday work of internationa! 
affairs ; the belief that the immediate danger is Soviet Russia 
while the vital allies include colonial powers ; the general 
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shock of finding the Umited States classed among the 
colonial powers by newer nations ; the specific shock of 
being attacked on the subject of Puerto Rican independence. 
Puerto Rican affair has been one of those fertile 
‘nts with less news value than its effects warranted. 
-ans have felt so warmly virtuous on the subject of 
land that even the attempted assassination of President 
7 in by a Puerto Rican nationalist was brushed aside as 
he inept effort of a deranged mind. Having given the 
ry its technical freedom, and notified the United 
Nations that information on its affairs would no longer be 
lied, America felt its hands were clean. To come thus 
lacent to the Assembly, and find its word about Puerto 
1 independence doubted, its good faith challenged, was 
nd of shock that educates fast. 


> i 


least four recent Assembly votes, two in plenary ses- 

ind two in the Fourth (dependencies) Committee, 

shown the effect of these experiences. Last year the 

i States abstained from voting on Arab-Asian efforts 

‘ring the Tunisian and Moroccan complaints before the 

nbly ; this year it voted “no” on both. When India 

{ to bring consideration of Central African Federation 

in the purview of the Fourth Committee, the United 

joined Britain in opposing the demand. When Lord 

Hudson tried to have debate on the subject closed, the 

rican delegate voted for closure. 

(hese are straws in a wind which may not yet be steady. 

rther indication lies in Mr Byroade’s assertion that many 

the Asian nations he visited last spring with Mr Dulles 

1 Mr Stassen suffer from “a severe colonial hangover ” 

ich often takes the form of an “ unreasonable suspicion 

the policies and actions of western nations.” The phrase 

had, until recently, a vestigial application to the United 

. It still describes the state of mind of one big mid- 

tern newspaper. But the important point is that this is 

jocular description of a green-apple sickness from which 

speaker knows he has recovered. In coining so brisk a 

of American slang to describe the state of mind of newly 

lependent nations, Mr Byroade showed that he felt his 
wn country had outgrown such adolescent ills. 


* 


[t is too early to tell what effect this new maturity may have 
1 American policy in specific trouble spots. Reports suggest 
that certain State Department officials are fearful lest the 
British go too fast in granting the right of self-government 
their African wards, but for obvious reasons no public 
tatement of this fear is probable. In the immediate Ameri- 
in orbit the Monroe doctrine still rules, but nowadays it is 
ected against attempts to turn weak countries into hold- 
ig grounds for Communism. British and French interests 
1 the Caribbean are taken for granted. But there still burns 
veneath the surface that generous, sometimes unthinking 
ympathy for the underdog which has been one of young 
merica’s most beguiling and cherished characteristics. The 
iegree of youthful sympathy which has been privately ex- 
ressed for Dr Jagan, like the careful hearing given to the 
Xeverend Michael Scott on African matters, suggests how 
isy it might be to exploit a mis-step on the part of the 
lonial powers. 
Official American policy walks a very narrow tightrope in 
hese matters, wary of the future, not yet sure of public 
upport for any change. The degree of shift which is taking 
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place can be measured by a closing sentence in the Byroade 
speech : 


It will be one of the great tragedies of our time if the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, just as they are emerging from 
generations of dependence, should be deluded by the fatal 
lure of the new [Soviet] imperialism and return thereby to 
an age of slavery infinitely more miserable than they have 
ever known before. 

The clue lies in the comparative. Americans may not 
publicly admit that the old colonialism had anything good 
about it, but at least they think it is not so bad as the alterna- 
tive offered by Communism. In that lies packed.a genera- 
tion of learning. 


American Notes 





Eisenhower in the Driver’s Seat 


HE President is spending Christmas in Georgia, packing 
T up the heavy programme for 1954 which he must load 
into his three statutory messages to Congress early in 
January. Last week he spent three full days, starting at 
8.30 each morning, conferring with the party leaders who 
will have to pull the programme through Congress. 
Senator Knowland, who is trying to fill some of Mr Taft’s 
shoes, Mr Martin, the Speaker of the House, the Vice- 
President, Mr Nixon, his deputy as president of the Senate, 
Mr Bridges, and others, with Cabinet Ministers and com- 
mittee chairmen as required, were consulted about the 
details of the programme. But the President announced 
firmly, before the meetings began, that its principles were 
already unalterably established. 

Mr Eisenhower thus strengthened the recent impression 
that in future he intends to occupy the driver’s seat of the 
Republican party himself and that, if his Congressional 
supporters balk at any of his proposals, he will call on 
the American people for help. He actually prepared to 
do this last week ; for the first time a presidential press 
conference was reported fully and directly, instead of 
indirectly as has been customary, and a recording was 
broadcast. The precedent thus set may later be extended 
to include the televising of these conferences, which would 
give the average American an even sharper impression of 
the sincerity of the President. Mr Eisenhower went on 
to make it clear that the programme being considered at 
the Congressional consultations was his personal responsi- 
bility. Strict secrecy was imposed on those attending, 
apparently with more success than usual, and the official 
statements on the proceedings were made by the President 
himself, 

These statements showed, as might have been expected, 
that the programme is to follow the middle of the road, but 
little was revealed about its contents. Indeed, it has not 
yet been decided exactly what is to go into some of the more 
difficult packages—farm and foreign trade policy, for 
example. 
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The only definite announcement was that the Senate is 
to be pressed to raise the limit on the national debt at 
once. New laws to facilitate the prosecution of subversives 
and criminals are also high on the list, as is a limited relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions on the exchange of atomic informa- 
tion, something which Senator Hickenlooper for one seems 
sure to oppose. Representative Taber is another who has 
no objection to opposing the President, at least when it is 


“Now Knowland, Now Martin, Now Bridges And Nixon” 
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for the sake of balancing the budget, which he is sure can 
be done. 

In an election year Democrats will feel less like coming to 
the President’s rescue than they did at the last session and 
he hardly added to their willingness when he opened his 
party consultation with a list of Republican accomplishments 
in the past year. This included taking credit for next 
January's tax reductions, which were originally planned by 
the Democrats, and for a number of other successes which 
might more suitably be treated as non-partisan matters, 
such as stopping the shooting in Korea, strengthening the 
free world against Communism and helping farmers 


yt 


affiicted by drought. 


All Quiet at Fort Monmouth 


EFORE the Harry White case swept all other spy stories 
B off the front pages, there was an impression, based 
on Senator McCarthy’s breathless daily bulletins and 
fostered by the Army’s haste in taking cover, that a flour- 


ishing spy network had been uncovered at the Army’s 
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radar research centre at Fort Monmouth, New Jercy. 
The return to duty of twelve of the thirty-three emp! 
who had been suspended and the fact that Mr Stevens 
Secretary of the Army, plucked up courage last moni! 
announce that whatever might have happened during 2nd 
after the war, no cases of current espionage had been {: 
suggest that the reports were grossly exaggerated. Unior- 
tunately, Mr Stevens, after lunch with the displeased 
Senator, qualified his statement to read that the Army had 
not found any spies, leaving the tactful implication 
Senator McCarthy might have been more successful. 
persecution of Brigadier General Telford Taylor, who 

to denounce the McCarthy hearings, has shown what 
happen to those who defy a Senator who has his agent: 
key government departments. But it is significant 

the Senator’s own enthusiasm for the Fort Monmouth 
has moderated and that he is shifting to fresh pasture: 
private industry. 

True, three weeks of open hearings produced a par: 
of witnesses who invoked the protection of the F;: 
and the Fifth Amendments and refused to say wheih 
they had been or still were members of the Commun 
party. But few of them are still employed at the cent 
and no charges of espionage have been filed. The Senat 
himself—though at the hearings he assumed that a refus 
to answer questions was tantamount to a confession 
treason—now says modestly that it is not his job to do th 
work of the Department of Justice, but simply to indicat 
“ potential espionage” and to alert security officers. 
most of his material seems to come from the files of 1! 
Army and those of the Federal Bureau of Investigation on 
the Rosenberg case, to which it is suspected he had acces: 
it will hardly set the alarm bells ringing. But the America 
Federation of Scientists fears that the hearings have dealt . 
damaging blow to research essential to the defence of th 
United States. 

In examining the records of private companies who ¢: 
work for the government, Senator McCarthy will ha\ 
competition from the two other Congressional investigatin, 
committees. The General Electric Company, which is M: 
McCarthy’s present target, has announced that it’ wil 
employ no Communists or proved spies, and has suspended 
employees who refuse to answer his questions ; it suggest 
that the government might investigate their loyalty, as : 
already does that of workers on secret defence project: 
The Defence Department’s top security officer would like 
authority to ban “security risks” from all plants vital in 
war-time. Few Americans, at this rate, will escape 
security dossier by 1984. 


Truce on Social Security 


F all the programmes outlined to his party by the 
President, none seems more certain to be carried ou: 

at this session of Congress than the plan to raise the benefits 
paid under the federal old age insurance scheme and extend 
it to 10.6 million workers who are now excluded. At present 
just over 47 million are covered, out of a labour force of 63 
million. Old people also would be allowed to earn more 
before their benefits were affected. Politicians of both parties 
are anxious to win the goodwill of the voters on this non- 
controversial score. Only the doctors, of the 6.4 million 
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workers who would be required to join, seem to object ; the 
rest include farmers and farm labourers, some domestic 
; and the professional self-employed. Ministers of 
n and employees of states and cities would be allowed 

. if they wished. 
does not mean that there is not a fierce dispute 
the enthusiasm of some Republicans for the proposal 
Chamber of Commerce that the present “ insurance ” 
; of social security should be scrapped and a com- 
pay-as-you-go plan adopted, with minimum pensions 
eryone over 65. The President has shown some 
t in this new approach, and Mr Curtis, the chairman 
House Social Security Sub-Committee, used to be a 
iced advocate of it. After holding hearings, however, 

Mr Curtis has been converted to the view that any changes 

year must take place within the existing framework. 

-d workers are indignant at the thought that their 

‘; in the trust fund might be raided for the benefit 
people who have paid no contributions and hence are 

ident, today, on state old-age assistance ; and they are 
that under a system which depended entirely on 
“nt tax-receipts, their benefits might suffer. 

“hat will cause some trouble is the question of whether 
rise tO 2 per cent in the pay-roll tax paid by workers 
their employers, which takes place in January, should 
escinded. It will bring in another $1.7 billion a year 
improve the government’s cash position in a deficit 
d and, in the view of such austere Congressional 
ciers as Mr Reed, the chairman of the House Ways 

| Means Committee, is essential to the long-term stability 

social security trust fund. But the fund has a sub- 
al surplus at present, and the Administration fears 
if social security contributions rise just as taxes are 
d, the lower paid workers, whose pay packets will be 

instead of larger, will not show their gratitude for 
x cut when they go to the polls in November. 


Colour for Christmas 


“T° HE Federal Communications Commission has given the 
television industry a handsome Christmas present— 
ission to go ahead at once, after nearly three years of 
roversy, with commercial transmissions in colour 
1 system which has been worked out co-operatively by 
industry ; the outstanding advantage of this system is 
compatibility, which means that programmes can be 
ceived in black and white on the 27 million television sets 
v in use in the United States. But it will be next Christ- 
at least before many viewers will be able to enjoy the 
C’s present: that colour television is enjoyable is almost 
iversally agreed. It will take several months to put colour 
-ivers on the market and if total output in 1954 reaches 
0,000—only two sets to a dealer—many observers will 

: surprised. 
hese sets will cost from $700 to $1,000 each and will 
e only 14-inch screens ; black and white sets can be 
tained today for as little as $200 with the desirable 21- 
uch screens. It will be a long time before colour sets, even 
hen mass-produced, are as cheap as this, for the special 
olour tubes are very costly. This is the main reason why 
manufacturers feel that converters, to enable existing sets 
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to receive in colour, would be too expensive to appeal to 
the public. Many consumers have been postponing their 
television purchases until colour sets are available and to 
dealers the FCC’s announcement brought not cheer but the 
collapse of their hopes of getting rid of burdensome stocks 
by last minute Christmas sales. Nevertheless it is thought 
that when consumers realise how long they will have to wait 
and how much they will have to pay for colour sets they 
may decide that black and white is acceptable after all. 

How much colour there will actually be on the television 
waves in the near future is another question. Experimental 
transmissions by the National Broadcasting Company have 
already brought opera into the home and New York pro- 
grammes on to Californian screens very satisfactorily. This 
network and its deadly rival, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, were both on the air with colour programmes 
before the FCC’s ink was dry. But a few colourful hours a 
week is all either of them.can promise, for colour cameras 
and equipment are not yet available in any quantity. Even 
when they are, it will cost at least $400,000 to fit out a 
studio for colour ; this is something that few local stations 
can afford. Luckily the equipment needed to rebroadcast 
a network programme in colour can_be had for as little as 
$25,000 or so. Another difficulty is that advertisers, already 
finding the costs of television excessive, will hardly be 
willing to pay even more for colour until they can be sure 
of a substantial audience with colour receivers. However, 
similar problems in the early days of monochrome tele- 
vision have largely been overcome and already substantial 
technical progress has been made with possible, even if 
partial, answers, among them NBC’s tape recording of 
colour transmissions, CBS’s cheaper tube, and reception 
by subscription. 


SHORTER NOTES 


As expected, farmers in the twenty cotton-growing states 
have agreed, by an overwhelming majority, to the imposition 
of acreage and marketing quotas on their 1954 crop which, 
it is hoped, will reduce their harvest from 16.3. million 
bales this year to ro million next. But more intensive 
cultivation may well upset this programme ; when controls 
were last imposed, in 1950, the yield an acre went up from 
634 pounds to 805. In any case, the full reduction, of 
about 30 per cent, in acreage is considered to be too severe 
to impose in a single year and Congress is likely to increase 
the quotas when it meets in January. 


* 


The “ marketing criteria” in the Department. of. the 
Interior’s new contracts for sales of electric power to rural 
co-operatives in the Missouri Basin area (discussed in the 
last issue of The Economist) have been revised to such an 
extent that they may after all not be challenged in the 
courts. The revisions, which the Department calls “ clarifi- 
cations,” but others regard as capitulations to the protests 
of local consumers, extend the deadline for estimating future 
requirements of electricity, and guarantee that power not 
needed immediately by public consumers will be sold to 
private companies on short-term contracts only. 
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The World Overseas 
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Report on Southern Asia 


ATE has forged a strange link between the Korean war 
and the Colombo Plan. As readers are now reminded 
in the second annual report of the Consultative Committee 
on Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, 
published after the Delhi meeting in October, the first 
session of the Committee was held in Sydney in May, 1950. 
In June of that year the North Koreans sprang at the throats 
of the South and for the next few months a worldwide 
scramble for raw materials sent prices giddily upward. 
By the time the starting date for the six-year Colombo Plan 
had arrived, on July 1, 1951, no one in South-East Asia 
really knew where they were. Was six shillings a pound 
a truer value for rubber than two ? Should tin be counted 
on at £1,400 a ton or less than half as much ? Was the 
normal price of raw jute to be nearer Rs200 a bale or 
Rs100 ? Never had the background for long-term economic 
planning been more awkward or uncertain. 

Now the boom has been followed by a slump. Two full 
years, or one-third of the Colombo Plan period, have gone 
by, and during this time the world’s view of the Korean 
war and its probable consequences has turned full circle. 
The struggle no longer looks like the start of a world war ; 
it has even been brought to an uneasy truce. The prices 
of some—though not all—raw materials are back near the 
levels from which they took off in 1950. And the countries 
of South-East Asia, compelled to plan—if they were to plan 
at all—not only at the mercy of surging and uncontrollable 
economic forces but with brand new governments, have 
been left with a challenging and difficult situation to clear 
up. 

Burma alone in South and South-East Asia has enjoyed 
a marked improvement in its terms of trade during the past 
two years ; indeed, there was an improvement even in the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1953, with which the 
current Colombo Plan report is mainly concerned. In this 
period all the other countries of the area have suffered from 
a sharp fall in the value of their exports, a consequent con- 
traction in their imports and—since most of their govern- 
ment revenues lean heavily on export and import duties— 
an important reduction in their own ability to finance the 
development projects drawn up under the plan. The 
adverse trend in the terms of trade has hit India and Indo- 
nesia hardest, making them some 9 per cept worse off than 
they were in 1948. Ceylon and Malaya are still above the 
level of that year, when rubber, the most depressed of all 
raw materials since the war, stood at only one shilling a 
pound, a price even lower than that ruling today. 


The fall in commodity prices has meant a fall in nation 
incomes. This, in the words of the report, has “ caused 
rather widespread economic distress and the contrast with 
the previous high expectations [has] produced a genera 
feeling of frustration and bewilderment.” Particular!) 
affected have been the smallholders and all whose liveli 
hoods depend on agriculture ; there has also “ been some 
increased unemployment, for example, in urban areas in 
India.” At the same time, the boom had led, in the world 
as a whole, to a general rise in the prices of capital goods 
and, in the area itself, to a rise in the average level of wages. 

These increases have by no means been cancelled out in 
the commodity slump that has followed. Nor are they 
likely to be. Consequently, while the costs of carrying out 
the original development plans have risen, the resources 
from which they must be met have relatively declined. 
The whole concept of the Colombo Plan in fact has run into 
greater difficulties than might reasonably have been 
expected. It is, therefore, no small tribute to the govern- 
ments concerned that nearly all of them managed to keep 
up the impetus of development and to spend rather more 
on their programmes in 19§2-53 than they spent in 1951-52. 
The price, however, has been a severe reduction in external 
assets and internal reserves, and the appearance of a bigger 
question mark than ever over the future. If the improve- 
ments in the standard of living originally planned are to 
be achieved, one of two things must happen. There must 
either be greater temporary sacrifice on the part of the 
peoples themselves, or there must be an increase in the 
amount of external aid which in any case has never been 
guaranteed as adequate to close the gap between intention 
and availability. 

The primary reason for Burma’s relative economic 
success has been that it alone is endowed with a large food 
surplus, and that the price of rice is only now beginning 
to weaken ; decreases in the value of other Burmese exports 
have been much more than offset by the buoyant rice 
position. This could not have been sustained, however, 
if the country had not made substantial progress in other 
ways, particularly in the political sphere. In the past 
eighteen months, the government has extended its writ over 
most of the country for the first time since independence. 
This has raised general economic output by a quarter ; in 
1952, for instance, as much as 633,000 more acres were 
sown to paddy than in 1951. And the government, in spite 
of some over-optimistic planning, has undoubtedly been 
adroit in diverting much of the extra economic potential into 
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ts development programme. Approximately a quarter of 
(| imports have been capital goods. 


The two largest members of the Colombo Plan, India 
Pakistan, have not been so fortunate. In each, however, 
government has taken determined, if sometimes tardy, 

to meet its difficulties. In 1952-53 India converted 
previous year’s payments deficit of Rs1,536 million into 
rplus of Rs§§1 million ; but the total volume of trade 
considerably less, and the previous year’s losses had 
financed only by drawing down the sterling -balances 
through the American wheat loan. In Pakistan a 
nitous situation arose over the balance of payments as 
ult of the combined shrinkage of export earnings and 
failure of the monsoon ; the budget, on the other hand, 
remained in balance on current account. In spite of 
difficulties, however, both countries have pushed 
d with the expansion of their development expenditure. 
ed, in so far as India and Pakistan contain considerably 
than half the population, wealth and economic 
city covered by the Colombo Plan, the general picture 
progress presented in the current report owes much 
their efforts. 


Communist Competition 


After discussing with commendable frankness the diffi- 
culties and setbacks of each country in turn, the report 
mmiarises their main achievements in the three key fields 
f agriculture, power and communications. “ At the present 
time,” it says, “the programmes . . . may be considered 
as having generally passed out of the stage of preparation 
and into that of execution.” Economic returns, that is, 
may begin to be looked for in such developments as 
Ceylon’s Gal. Oya scheme, Indonesia’s approach to self- 
sufficiency in food, the Connaught Bridge Power Station 
in Malaya, the new motor road into Nepal, Burma’s 
reclaimed land, the many multi-purpose water projects and 
new factories going up in Pakistan and India. 
There can be no question that the existence of the 
Colombo Plan and the organisation which has now been 
created in each country to further its designs have given 
a fresh impetus and a useful cohesion to the economic 
growth of the-area as a whole ; the unprecedented collation 
of economic information and the work of the Technical 
Co-operation Committee are alone worth a great deal. But 
whether the growth is fast enough and whether the present 
rate can be effectively maintained are two quite different 
questions. It is one thing to set a chain of economic develop- 
ment in motion, another to ensure that its purpose and its 
extent can be neither twisted-nor denigrated by Communist 
propaganda. The Colombo Plan was conceived as a genuine 
attempt to further the well-being of South and South-East 
Asia, and it is a matter of great pride to its Commonwealth 
sponsors that, in one form or another, all the countries of 
the area now participate. With the end of the Korean war, 
however, the Communist powers are in a position not only 
to press on with shop-window development in China and 
Manchuria, but to make temptingly deceptive offers of 
; Russian capital goods in trade agreements with South-East 
Asian countries. In spite of all that has been achieved, 
therefore, the lesson of the present report is that, if the 
' Colombo Plan area is to hold its own against Communist 

economic propaganda in the next few years, it will almost 

certainly need more assistance from outside than any yet 


offered, 
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American Aid for Europe 


N the tumult that arose last week over what Mr Dulles 
had to say about the consequences of failure to accept 
the European Defence Community (EDC), one crucial point 
received insufficient notice. What is the American Con- 
gress likely to say if the EDC does not materialise ? How 
much will it be prepared to grant Europe in the way of 
future military aid, and on what terms ? 

Earlier this year US legislators had already grown so 
impatient that they attached an amendment—the so-called 
Richards amendment—to the 1953 foreign: aid appropria- 
tions, stipulating that 50 per cent of the arms manufactured 
for the six EDC countries must go to the Community Army 
and to it alone. If, however, EDC came to nothing, then . 
Congress would decide how to dispose of the arms on the 
President’s recommendation. Had the House of Repre- 
sentatives been left to itself, the appropriations would have 
been even more circumscribed ; but the Senate intervened 
and this relatively mild version was the outcome. 

Many of those who are aware of the Richards amend- 
ment have been inclined to treat it lightly. They argue 
that the arms provided by the 1953 appropriations will not 
exist until 1955 or even 1956, and it will be time enough 
then to settle their destination. Their complacency ignores 
two important clouds on the near horizon. Some of these 
arms—for example, ammunition—may be ready for ship- 
ment well before 1955 and, what is more important, 
Congress will start in the New Year to consider the 
appropriations for 1954. 


Headaches for Nato 


Last year Representative Richards found widespread 
support when he urged : 

If the EDC is dead, then it is folly to continue to appro- 
priate billions here to furnish arms for the individual 
countries where there is no will to bury past differences 
and to unify. We could better use the money in other 
countries of Europe such as Turkey, Spain and Germany... 
or use it to strengthen our own defences here and abroad. 

Mr Dulles’s warning that failure to ratify EDC would 
compel the United States to face an “ agonising reappraisal ” 
of its policy seems pallid beside the forthright declaration 
of Representative Richards. 

This would be an unfortunate moment for Congress to 
balk at extending further military help to Western Europe 
and in particular to the EDC countries. For many European 
nations, having built up their forces only with very sub- 
stantial assistance from the United States, now discover that 
they may soon be faced with a problem that will require 
further American help and good will. The most pressing 
question ahead is how these countries are to finance the 
maintenance of the forces and equipment already in being, 
how they are to pay for such items as spare parts and replace- 
ments. No one has yet estimated the exact dimensions of 
this burden, but it is already quite clear that the required 
outlay will soon become one of the major items in European 
military budgets. 

Because so little is known about the dimensions of this 
potential problem, the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(Nato) plans to make it the subject of very thorough 
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investigation and analysis during the coming year. Indeed, 
this question will provide Nato with one of its primary 
exercises in the realm of economics, although it will involve 
some careful calculations of a political and military nature 
as well. Nato officials will have to ask themselves—and 
ind answers for—such questions as: what is the peace-time 
rate of attrition of the weapons now in use ? How quickly 
should certain military equipment by written off as obsolete? 
Suppose, for example, that in 1957-58 it is decided to replace 
current weapons very largely by less conventional atomic 
types—who will pay for them and where shall they be manu- 
factured ? How large a war reserve should the Nato forces 
maintain ? 

The US Administration is well aware of what these 
investigations may yield, and it has no desire to lower the 
guillotine on American aid in 1956 or in any future year, 
if further help proves necessary. But what Congress says 
and does is another matter. 


Beria’s Path to the Dock 


ao days of Lavrenti Pavlovich Beria are clearly 
numbered. Whether it be preceded by a hideous 
public show or by a “trial” behind closed doors the final 
act of his drama is drawing to an end. The statement last 
week from the State Prosecutor’s office gave a foretaste of 
the official obituary notices. Even in the chequered history 
of the Soviet regime never has a man fallen so quickly 
from such a high pedestal. What am extraordinary contrast 


between the paeans to “Georgia’s beloved son” and 


“ Stalin’s close collaborator ” fashionable not so long ago, 
and the epithets of “traitor” or “agent of foreign 


imperialism ” now coupled with Beria’s name. On the 
palimpsest a new version is written in black, distorting 
letters. What, in fact, has been Beria’s career ? 

Beria’s adult life was erffirely bound up with the Soviet 
regime. He was born in 1899 in the village of Merksuli, 
in the Sukhum district of Georgia. The official history 
has it that he came from poor peasant stock, but his parents 
could not be so very poor, since after finishing at the local 
school in Sukhum he proceeded with architectural studies 
at the technical high school in Baku. Again according to 
the official story, he joined the Communist Party as early 
as 1917 and he clearly must have been prominent in local 
politics, since four years later he was appointed deputy 
chief of Cheka (the original name of the Soviet security 
services) in the Azerbaidjan republic. 

Thus Beria became a security specialist and entered on 
a path he was to follow for over thirty years. At first his 
career, if rapid, was not startling. He climbed the ladder 
of the Soviet hierarchy. He became successively head of 
the security services in his native Georgia and then for the 
whole of the Caucasus. By 1931 he was also Georgia’s 
first secretary, that is to say, the political boss of the country. 
Throughout, he combined the tasks of the policeman with 
those of the economic overseer. He directed the struggle 
against the local mensheviks and then against the opponents 
of the Stalinist regime. At the same time he watched over 
agricultural development and the oil production of Baku. 

At the age of 35 Beria was a power in his region, but 
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almost unknown outside. But Stalin-was watching ov-r 
his native Georgia, and Beria received his first reward {.: 
his struggle against the opposition. In 1934 he was elec 
to the Central Committee of the All-Union Party and th 


emerged on to the broader stage. The next year he p: 


duced a book which did much to foster his career. It \ 


a history of the working class movement in the Cauca: 
which ascribed to Stalin a role in the revolutionary mo 
ment well beyond his actual achievements. Stalin saw ¢! 
his fellow-Georgian was not only efficient, but also faith: 
and reliable. Two years later he was. given the real priz 
When in 1938 the regime of bloody and blind terror w. 
beginning to defeat its own ends, Beria was called to repla 
Yezhoy as head of the NKVD and to prevent the exec 
tioners from running amok. 

In this way Beria’s name was associated for the first tim 
with the liberalisation of the police regime. Not that th 
NKVD suddenly became,a Philanthropic institution, bu 
the arrest of the mad purges of the Yezhov era was a grea’ 
relief for the whole country. Many people were released 
from jails and camps. The reign of uncontrolled terror wa 
over, and at the same time Beria climbed to the top of hi 
profession and to one of the most powerful posts in the 
country. During the war he was a member of the inner 
defence committee and was responsible for security in the 
rear and later for security in the armed services as well. 

A year after the eng of the hostilities Beria had climbed 
as high as anyone could during Stalin’s lifetime. A 
bemedalled marshal, he was appointed vice-premier and 1 
full member of the Politburo. He had relinquished the 
ministry of internal affairs (MVD) which was subdivided 
into two separate branches: internal affairs (MVD) and 
State security (MGB). Sergiey Kruglov who inherited th 
former is now Beria’s successor ; Vsevolod Merkulov wh® 
became head or the latter—is now Beria’s fellow prisone: 
But at the time it was assumed, probably rightly, that Beria 
was supervising internal affairs from his posts in the cabin 
and the Politburo. It later turned out, however, that in the 
last days f Stalin’s life Beria’s control was slipping. Though 
his face with the characteristic pince-nez could still be see: 
in all official photographs next to Stalin ard Malenkov, some 
moves started by the security police were not of his making 
and were probably aimed at him and other prominen 
figures. New and tough policemen were getting the uppe: 
hand and carrying out a nationalist “ vigilance ” eampaign 
The arrest of Jewish doctors accuse’ of poisoning Zhdanov 
and of similar attempts on army leaders looked like the 
prelude to a new wave of bloody purges. Then came Stalin’s 
death and the group connected with Beria struck back. 


Struggle Behind Closed Doors 


After March 5th the speed of events rapidly increased 
and for a hundred days Beria occupied the centre of the 
stage. It was he who proposed Malenkov for the premier- 
ship, and, Beria’s name was always second in all official 
announcement’. He took over the reunited ministry of 
internal affairs and once again his advent spelt the beginning 
of a milder course. The vigilance campaign was stopped, 
the doctors released. The security men in charge of the 
“plot” were in turn accused of having extracted false con- 
fessions by unconstitutional means. Soviet citizens were 
suddenly reminded that they:had constitutional rights, and 
this was a big jolt to the self-confidence of the policemen. 
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Beria was thus undermining the powers of his own organisa- 
t The process spread from Moscow to the outlying 
inces and there the tough security men were in addition 
ed of forcible Russification. Born in the Caucasian 
ng pot, Beria has always been fascinated by the 
:al problem and he must have come to the conclusion 
a Russian fist was not the best method of knocking 
her the Soviet nationalities. 
ria alone cannot get the credit for all the moves 
hed out after Stalin’s death. Alone he would not have 
sufficient power. In theory the Kremlin was acting 
e, but a deadly struggle was being waged behind closed 
The ortside world could get only glimpses of it, 
as the sudden resignation of Malenkov from the 
ctaryship of the Party in favour of Nikita Khrushchev. 
came the Tune rang in Berlin which must have 
ethened tH@ hand of the Soviet opponents. of a policy 
oncessions and reform.” A Jew days later Beria was 
nt at a theatrical performance attended by all important 
malities. ; 
On July.§th came the biggest political bombshell since 
ins death: Beria was arrested as foreign agent who 


attempted to faster bourgeois nationalism and to restore, 


italism. After thezliberal interlude the spectre of the 
cow trials was #esurrected. Then for six months little 
heard of Beria and only the purging of his men 
ealed that the “ Peria clique” was being crushed. A 
iceman linking his fate with the forces of reform always 
kes a great risk since it is easy to present fis fall to the 
blic as a victory for freedom. Beria now faces the 
preme penalty for his audacity. The tougher security 
-n and their allies, who have succeeded in crushing the 
nbitious Georgian, must hope that this marks the end 
{ a chapter. It is more likely to be but a prelude to new 
pheavals which may shake the foundations of the post- 
Stalinist regime. 


Crisis Over Port 


BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN PORTUGAL 


[7 is a long way from the terraces of the Douro to the 
English suburban home or dockside pub, but there is 
a close economic tie. Fifty years ago, port wine was drunk 
{ter dinner in Southend, Sydenham and Stoke-on-Trent, 
and by the. “dock glass” in Limehouse and Liverpool. 
[wenty years ago, Britain was still drinking 40 per cent 
i the wine produced in Portugal, and port accounted for 
: fifth of Portugal’s exports. Since then fashions and excise 
luties have changed. The volume exported is down by 
half, and its value to 6 per cent of expofts from Portugal, 
while Britain now takes less than a third of this smaller 
juantity. { 
The name Vinho do Porto is strictly defined and* pro- 
tected by Portuguese law. The wine must be made from 
rapes of recognised types grown in the demarcated wine 
region of the upper Douro ; it must be treated with approved 
grape brandy (now supplied through a state monopoly) ; 
ind it must be stored in one of the lodges at Vila Nova 
de Gaia across the river from Oporto. The shippers— 


y 


there are about 80 of them, with one British firm handling 
some 14 per cent of the trade—must belong to the official 
guild, through which is fixed, in August of each year, the 
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amount of wine to be treated in the coming vintage. Each 
shipper must treat a certain minimum quantity to preserve 
his export rights ; and he must also submit his wine to 
testing. : 

Some shippers have their own vineyards, but most of the 
grapes are bought from small fatmers, of whom there are 
many thousands in the wine region owning tiny terraced 
holdings where they grow practically nothing but vines. 
The total wine-making capacity of the demarcated region 
is between 100,000 and 150,000 pipes a year. In 1953— 
and this indicates the severity of the crisis in the trade— 
the quota fixed for treating was 25,000 pipes, equivalent 
to rather over 30,000 pipes of port wine when the brandy 
has been added. (A pipe for wine-making may hold up 
to 140 gallons ; an export pipe is 118 gallons, or about §.4 
hectolitres.) The purpose of the quota is to keep up the 
prices paid to the growers ; wine not sold for treating is 
bought by the Government at a lower price, either for sale 
as such or for making into brandy, but this does not com- 
pensate for the shrinkage in demand for port-making. 

Very little port is drunk in Portugal, except by foreigners. 
It is, and always has been, chiefly an export commodity. 
Before the war Britain and France were the biggest cus- 
tomers, with Germany a bad third, but all three are now 
taking considerably less. In Britain and Germany dry 
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wines are more favoured without great regard for price 
(thus in Britain dry sherries, though carrying the same rate 
of duty as dark sherries or port, have held their sales much 
better) and people have not grasped that port can be a 


dry wine. In France, where port is drunk as an aperitif, 
imports are limited under the “ contingent quota” system, 
but each year’s quota is taken in full and the shippers 
believe that much more could be sold. Belgium, on the 
other hand, has risen since 1946 to second place as a 
customer, and the Scandinavian countries (where they 
offend the purists by mixing port with beer) are also 
buying considerably more. Sales to the United States were 
negligible before the war, and in 1952 were still under 
2 per cent of the total exported ; the discriminating market 
in the United States is very small, and true port cannot 
compete among the wider public with the Californian 
“ port,” which is said to offer the cheapest way of getting 
drunk. The Government and the Port Wine Institute have 
not lost hope of increasing exports to the United States, 
but the shippers are sceptical and unwilling to finance the 
costly advertising campaign that would be needed. 

But it is the fall in the British trade that most shippers 
regard as the real cause of the crisis. The Portuguese 
Government and the Institute have financed an advertising 
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campaign to popularise dry port before dinner, port when 
the washing-up is done and the television switched on, even 
white port iced in the summer—a two-edged sword, since 
several of the shippers are in the’ sherry business too. 
Everyone, Institute and shippers alike, hopes for a reduc- 
tion in the duty on heavy wines from the present 50s. a 
gallon to something nearer the 8s. 6d. of prewar days. 
There is a touching faith that even a partial cut would make 
a dramatic difference to sales, and would compensate the 
Chancellor for any loss of revenue by raising incomes in 
Portugal and so helping British exports. But it would take 
more than any reduction he would find feasible to restore 
port-drinking to its former position in a Britain that has lost 
: habit. 


Security in the Pacific 


NZUS has held another conference in Washington, and 
rE in speaking about it in the House of Representatives 
in Canberra, Mr Casey went out of his way to emphasise 
that there was no prospect of a wider security alliance in 
the Pacific which would correspond to Nato on the other 
side of the Soviet bloc. The necessary political conditions 
for it, he said, did not exist, because states that might be 
brought in were not willing to undertake the precise 
obligations which would be required for such a partnership. 
At the same time he maintained that the Anzus agreement 
had proved of great value to Australia and did not exclude 
Australian co-operation with the United States in the latter’s 
other commitments. 

Great as are the difficulties in the 
organisation in the Pacific comparable to Nato, Mr 
attitude seems somewhat unduly complacent, 
for Anzus, useful though it may be in itself, 
belongs essentially to what may be called the 
third line of defence in the Pacific, and would 
hardly become operative as an alliance in war 
unless the first two lines had been lost. In the 
last war Australia was not itself directly 
threatened until the Japanese had landed in New 
Guinea and sent a squadron into the Coral Sea ; 
New Zealand did not see the enemy nearer than 
Guadalcanal. Australia and New Zealand were 
only uncovered to direct hostile action because 
the Japanese, starting the war with a powerful 
navy and in possession of the Mariana and 
Caroline Islands, succeeded in taking Indonesia, 
the Solomons and part of New Guinea by over- 
seas expeditions before they could be checked. 


Today, the situation is rather different. The 
Russo-Chinese alliance does not dispose of naval 
strength in the Pacific comparable to that of 
Japan in 1941, and its capacity for long-distance 
overseas invasion may be assumed to be much 
less ; further, the United States now holds the 
former Japanese island chains to the north of 
New Guinea and the Solomons, thus forming a 
barrier across the north-eastern approaches to 
Australia which would have to be pierced before 
an enemy from Asia could again arrive in the 
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Coral Sea. On the other hand, the possibility 4; 
hostile approach from the north-west is no [ss 
than it was at the time of the Japanese conquests, and 
potentially perhaps even,.more dangerous. The main thr: 
of expansion of the Russo-Chinese bloc is on the main! 

of south-east Asia, where China can directly sup; 
Communist-led local forces, and, in the event of war, n 
armies overland ; the countries concerned, which hay 

sea protection—except for a certain possible use of 
power for interception at the Isthmus of Kra—are Ir 
China, Siam and Malaya, and these countries may 
counted as being in the first line. Further north, Kor: 
also part of the Asian mainland, as the world has 
reason to remember, and the Hokkaido, the most northe 
of the larger islands of Japan, could be invaded from 
north across narrow straits from Russian-held Sakhalin 
the Kuriles. 

But Japan as a whole, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippin 
and Indonesia all have protective sea-moats more or | 
wide, so that if they were held by well-equipped and 
politically reliable military forces with adequate air a 
naval cover, it would be difficult to attack them from 
mainland. They form the second line. of defence. T'! 
doubts which arise with regard to this zone are more politic 
than strategic; important Communist or fellow-travelling 
elements exist in these countries and could in time of wa 
be co-ordinated with airborne landings from the mainland 
a form of warfare which under modern conditions can b 
used against offshore islands even without command of the 
sea. Of these second-line insular territories, Indonesia 
would probably be the most vulnerable to such a com 
bination of internal and externa! violence if the south-east 
Asian mainland had fallen. If the nearer islands were to b 
taken in whole or part from the mainland, Pacific defen: 
would then be back on the third line consisting of Australi 
and the oceanic island groups from Hawaii westwards— 
situation very similar to that of 1942 except that Saipan an’ 
Truk would be from the start in American hands, 

From the foregoing survey it emerges that the strateg 
situation in the Pacific and the Far East is very differe: 
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from that in the North Atlantic and Europe ; in the latter 

( all the countries on the eastern side of the Atlantic 

ot Britain are continental, whereas on the western side 

1e Pacific most of the countries concerned are insular— 

the Philippines, Indonesia and Austéalia. On the 

r hand, it is precisely the mainland countries forming 

first line which are at once most endangered and least 

ected by any wide system of collective security. The 

ed States now has an alliance with South Korea whicly 

mits it to go to war again on the Asian mainland if this 

is again attacked, but there is no American commit- 

t with regard to South East Asia ; supplies are being 

to Vietnam and to the French forces there, but nobody 

ws what America would do if there were a French 

lapse in Indo-China—or a crisis in France forcing a 

hdrawal from Indo-China on terms amounting to 

tminh victory. Siam would then come directly into the 

of fire, with Malaya hardly tenable if a “ people’s 
iblic ” were to~be established in Bangkok. 

\t present the United States has formal defensive pacts 

th Japan, South Korea, the Philippines and Australia, but 

one of the latter have obligations towards one another. 

The United States has no formal obligations (apart from 

eneral liabilities under the United Nations Charter) in the 

ent of an attack on Malaya or Hongkong, and any 

issistance that Australia might render would be given as a 

member of the Commonwealth, not of Anzus. No country 

has any formal commitment of military aid to Siam. But 

must be asked whether this obscure and indeterminate 

ituation means that each country would be left to its own 

jevices in an emergency or whether some kind of joint 

action would in the last resort be taken, at least by the 

United States, Australia and Britain together, to prevent 

“creeping conquest ” in South East Asia. 


Boost for New Zealand Wages 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


HE average New Zealand wage earner is beginning to 
realise that more money in the pay packet is not the 
only answer to cost of living problems and that an arbitra- 
tion court that controls minimum (but not maximum) 
wages without controlling prices, creates its own problems. 
Until this year the New Zealand* Arbitration Court was 
bliged, when making its periodic revisions of wages, to 
consider the general economic effect on the country of 
general wage variations. Under trades union pressure, 
owever, this obligation was removed earlier this year. 
Thus the court was strictly within its rights when, last 
month, it decided its latest general wage order on the. 
femonstrable discrepancy between increases in wages over 
the last twelve months and increases in the cost of living. 
The court’s order authorised the equivalent of a 10 per 
ent increase in minimum award wages, with a limit of 24s. 
week. It was made retroactive to September 15th when 
he wage negotiations were officially begun, and employers 
were told that they are under no compulsion to pay the 
crease on anything but minimum wages. This provision, 

f course, means very little ; for if margins are to be main- 
tained, most employers concede that the increase will have 
be extended, at least partly, to workers already receiving 
more than minimum rates. The retroactive effect of the 
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order will also create considerable burdens and problems 
for it means that all employers will have to find at least 
nine weeks’ back pay in a lump sum and if possible, distri- 
bute it before Christmas. As a result holiday and Royal 
Tour spending will be considerably stimulated, but the 
subsequent hangover is likely to be correspondingly severe. 

The Government, as the largest employer in the country 
(it now employs something over 100,000 people) will have 
at least another £8 million added to its annt-l wages bill 
and it will undoubtedly be faced with an immediate demand 
lor commensurate increases in pensions and some social 
security benefits. The farmers, who are undoubtedly in 
the best position to absorb the increase, have already had 
their guaranteed butterfat price raised by 2.15d. a Ib which 
means, among other things, that each pound of butter eaten 
in New Zealand will be subsidised by nearly 1s. 43d. to 
keep it at the present retail price of 1s. 8d. a lb. Unless 
the butter subsidy is decreased, which might be bad political 
medicine, it will in future cost New Zealanders over 
£5,750,000 a year to convince themselves that they can 
still eat their own butter cheaply. 

The Federation of Labour had asked—obviously with its 
tongue in its cheek—for an average increase of {2 4s. §d. 
a week in wages. The ro per cent increase it received was 
obviously more than any but the most sanguine of its:advo- 
cates had expected and correspondingly more than the most 
pessimistic of its opponents had feared. The employers had 
argued that an ifcrease of 34 per cent, or possibly of § per 
cent, would have been adequate and that if it had been 
kept to that modest level, a good deal of it would have. been 
absorbed instead of being passed on. Faced with a 10 per 
cent increase however, there is no doubt about the 
employers’ decision to pass it on. Immediately the wage 
increase was announced, retail and wholesale prices began 
to rise; and they are still rising. The Government, which 
has been steadily reducing price controls, is now anxiously 
considering what remedial checks it can impose. 

It is much too early yet to predict how much, if any, of 
the 10 per cent increase its recipients will retain ; but on 
present indications it is unlikely to be very much. Some 
dim realisation of this possibility is obviously dawning, for 
there is a noticeable lack of jubilation about the wage rise 
in quarters where it might be expected. Though the court 
expressed a pious hope that the increase in wages would 
result in an increase in production, there is little to suggest 
that the hope is likely to be realised. 

The increase will undoubtedly provide one more set-back 
to New Zealand’s house-building programme. The Govern- 
ment recently made some efforts to stimulate this, but the 
major factor is still cost and builders estimate that the new 
wage scale will add at least {100 to the cost of a £3,000 
house. The Government could diminish the inflationary 
effect of the wage increase by tightening bank credit but 
this would again affect house-building prospects and is likely 
to be judged politically inexpedient with an election less 
than a year away. 

It is difficult to see how the order can have anything but 
an inflationary effect and offset some of the efforts that have 
been made to restore more value to the New Zealand pound. 
Already suggestions are being made that the present system 
of wage fixing should be overhauled, but it seems unlikely 
that they will be considered seriously. The trade unions 
appear to be firmly, though not necessarily happily, wedded 
to the court, and if the Government has any alternative 
suggestions, it is keeping them to itself. 
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Scotch Galore ? 


Bh free market for Scotch whisky, which has been 
in abeyance for almost 14 years, will, on paper at 
any rate, be restored on January 1, 1954. At least, the 
practice of allocating Scotch whisky between the home 
and export trades by annual agreement between the 
Scotch Whisky Association and the Government, and 
the rationing of home supplies resulting from these 
agreements or from the imposition of quotas by the 
association on its members, will cease. The industry 
has undertaken to continue its export efforts, but it is 
once again free to develop the home trade. The situa- 
tion that faces it is very different from that of 1940. 

Whisky’s home market has almost halved. In 1938-9 
it took 6.9 million gallons ; in 1951-2 only 3.5 million. 
In 1938-9, whisky supplied nearly 70 per cent of the 
home consumption of potable spirits—10 million gallons 
—while gin, rum and brandy were far behind. The 
diversion of Scotch to earn foreign currencies, especially 
dollars, during and since the war, gave its rivals their 
opportunity. Indeed, in 1949-50, gin overtook whisky. 
In 1951-2 whisky recovered its lead, but it supplied only 
40 fer cent ef Britain’s total spirit consumption of 8.9 
million gallons, and gin remained a close runner-up. 

Secondly, the industry is now much more dependent 
on exports. In 1938-9, 6.9 million gallons, out of a total 
of 14.6 million gallons of Scotch consumed in the world, 
were sold at home ; in 1951-§2, only 3.5 million out of 
a similar total. The home base has shrunk from almost 
50 per cent of trade to barely 25. per cent. 

Thirdly, whisky stocks have at last been rebuilt to 
prewar levels, but their age-composition is very 
different. At law, Scotch may not be sold at home 

(and in some other countries) until three years after 
distillation. In practice it is normally matured for six 
or eight years, and sometimes for 12 or 15 years. 
Restricted supplies of cereals reduced distilling from 


30 million gallons m 1938-39 to nothing in 1942-43 
and 1943-44. It then increased until 1949, and has 
since resumed prewar levels. In the meantime, stocks 
had fallen from 144 million gallons to 85 million in 
1945. As less matured whisky was available for sale, 
and more was exported, a strong sellers’ market 
developed at home, with all its usual symptoms, not 
least a free (“ black”) market and price. By March 
this year, stocks had recovered to 150 million gallons. 
But perhaps 125 million gallons of this had been 
distilled in the last five years and are not yet ready 
for sale. 

The end of allocation will not by itself produce a 
large increase in supply immediately or even in the 
next few months. At current prices, whisky demand 
and supply in the country as a whole have been 
approaching each other, and the sellers’ market has been 
coming to an end. Even if there had been a risk of 
continuing general shortage, rationing was overdue for 
abolition. But the physical process of maturing malt 
whisky cannot be hurried to suit the freeing of the 
market. Assuming an average maturing period of seven 
years, whisky for sale in 1954 will on the average have 
been distilled in and around 1947 (in practice, of course, 
most blends contain whiskies of several different types 
and ages). Only 14 million gallons were distilled in 
1946, 9 million in 1947 and 21 million in 1948, com- 
pared with the 29 million of 1939. Distillation at pre- 
war levels did not restart until 1949. So whisky will 
not be plentiful in 1954 ; it could become ‘so in 1956, 
but, since it can be held in stock, it need not be; ever 
then. For the time being, therefore, private pecioeing 
may replace the official system. 

When plenty will come depends not only on the 
technical conditions of supply but also on the fiscal, 
social and economic conditions of demand. Opinion 
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Scotch Galore ? 


Ts free market for Scotch whisky, which has been 
in abeyance for almost 14 years, will, on paper at 
any rate, be restored on January 1, 1954. At least, the 
practice of allocating Scotch whisky between the home 
and export trades by annual agreement between the 
Scotch Whisky Association and the Government, and 
the rationing of home supplies resulting from these 
agreements or from the imposition of quotas by the 
association on its members, will cease. The industry 
has undertaken to continue its export efforts, but it is 
once again free to develop the home trade. The situa- 
tion that faces it is very different from that of 1940. 

Whisky’s home market has almost halved. In 1938-9 
it took 6.9 million gallons ; in 1951-2 only 3.5 million. 
In 1938-9, whisky supplied nearly 70 per cent of the 
home consumption of potable spirits—1o million gallons 
—while gin, rum and brandy were far behind. The 
diversion of Scotch to earn foreign currencies, especially 
dollars, during and since the war, gave its rivals their 
opportunity. Indeed, in 1949-50, gin overtook whisky. 
In 1951-2 whisky recovered its lead, but it supplied only 
40 fer cent ef Britain’s total spirit consumption of 8.9 
nillion gallons, and gin remained a close runner-up. 

Secondly, the industry is now much more dependent 
on exports. In 1938-9, 6.9 million gallons, out of a total 
of 14.6 million gallons of Scotch consumed in the world, 
were sold at home ; in 1951-§2, only 3.5 million out of 

similar total. The home base has shrunk from almost 
So per cent of trade to barely 25 per cent. 

Thirdly, whisky stocks have at last been rebuilt to 
prewar levels, but their age-composition is. very 
different. At law, Scotch may not be sold at home 
and in some other countries) until three years after 
distillation. In practice it is normally matured for- six 


or eight years, and sometimes for 12 or 15 years. 
Restricted supplies of cereals reduced distilling from 


30 million gallons in 1938-39 to nothing in 1942-43 
and 1943-44. It then increased until 1949, and has 
since resumed prewar levels. In the meantime, stocks 
had fallen from 144 million gallons to 85 million in 
1945. As less matured whisky was available for sale, 
and more was exported, a strong ‘sellers’ market 
developed at home, with all its usual symptoms, not 
least a free (“ black”) market and price. By March 
this year, stocks had recovered to 150 million gallons. 
But perhaps 125 million gallons of this had been 
distilled in the last five years and are not yet ready 
for sale. 

The end of allocation will not by itself produce a 
large increase in supply immediately or even in the 
next few months. At current prices, whisky demand 
and supply in the country as a whole have been 
approaching each other, and the sellers’ market has been 
coming to an end. Even if there had been a risk of 
continuing general shortage, rationing was overdue for 
abolition. But the. physical process of maturing malt 
whisky cannot be hurried to suit the freeing of the 
market. Assuming an average maturing period of seven 
years, whisky for sale in 1954 will on the average have 
been distilled in and around 1947 (in practice, of course, 
most blends contain whiskies of several different types 
and ages). Only 14 million gallons were distilled in 
1946, 9 million in 1947 and 21 million in 1948, com- 
pared with the 29 million of 1939. Distillation at pre- 
war levels did not restart until 1949. So whisky will 
not be plentiful in 1954; it could become so in 1956, 
but, since it can be held in stock, it need not be, even 
then. For the time being, therefore, private rationing 
may replace the official system. 

When plenty will come depends not only on the 
technical conditions of supply but also on the fiscal, 
social and economic conditions of demand. Opinion 
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in the industry seems to be that home consumption will 
not rise very much so long as the duty remains at its 
present height. Consumption in 1953 so far has in fact 
been running at the rate of about 4.2 million gallons— 
a long way short of the prewar 6.9 millions. 


The price of Scotch has risen from 12s. 6d. (includ- 
ing 8s. 6d. duty) a bottle in 1939 to 35s. The duty on 
whisky (and on other spirits) has trebled since 1938, 
and is now roughly 70 per cent of the retail price. Are 
there any chances of a lower price through a cut in the 
_ duty, now nearly £1 §s. per bottle ? The industry will 
duly make its annual pilgrimage to the Chancellor in 
turn with many other deserving supplicants. Like these 
others it may dangle before the Chancellor the prospect 
of higher revenue if the duty is reduced. When the 
duty on light French table wines was reduced in 1949, 
demand rose so much that the lower duty yielded a 
larger revenue. But is the 
demand for whisky equally 
elastic ? A reduction in 
the duty of, say, one-fifth, 
or §s. per bottle, would 
need an increase in 
demand of more than one- 
fifth to increase the yield. 
This would need an 
increase in supplies of 
about 800,000 gallons, 
which is not likely in 1954. 
And a cut in duty might 
not help whisky much if it 
were shared by all spirits. 

The distillers have 
another argument — that 
the industry can exert its 
strongest efforts abroad 
only if its home base is 
secure. Chancellors and 
Financial Secretaries have 
been eloquent in their 
tributes to these efforts: 
in 1952, Scotch earned 
roughly $50 million, or about ro per cent of the dollars 
earned by all visible and invisible exports. The argu- 
ment that a large home market is essential for a maxi- 
mum export effort is not self-evident; indeed, the 
contrary might be true. Yet the industry’s appeal to 
exceptional circumstances evokes sympathy: its export 
markets are susceptible to sporadic disturbances— 
tariffsy quotas or currency restrictions in Australia, New 
Zealand and Brazil, embargoes in Mexico and South 
America, prohibition im Egypt and Pakistan, and, not 
least, the danger of “ readjustment” in the USA, which 
takes over §0 per cent of the exports. 


But virtue brings no reward. The industry’s very 
success in exporting has weakened its home base— 
perhaps permanently. With exports at more than 11 


million gallons 
150 soi i 


million gailons 
40 


@pmillion gallons, it would need a very large increase in 


home demand to raise the proportion of world Scotch 
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consumption to 50 per cent. If.a tos. cut in the duty 
per bottle were to raise home sales to 6 million gallons 
—neither of which assumptions is likely—the home base 
would still be only 35 per cent. Exports seem destined 
to play a dominant part in the industry’s marketing ; the 
prewar balance between home and export trade is hardly 
likely to be restored except by a slump in the USA 
of 1929-31 proportions. 

But even if it cannot yet reduce the price, the indus- 
try plans to bring the merits of whisky home to those 
who drink other spirits or other beverages. The end 
of the sellers’ market was foreseen two years ago, when 
training schemes for salesmen were re-started after 4 
12-year gap. Increased advertising of the proprietary 
brands is a certainty, and the Scotch Whisky Associa- 
tion is also stepping up its publicity. 

Even more radical measures may be called for. Soft 
drink consumption has 
grown §3 times in 28 
years, and may double in 
the mext five or ten; 
lighter beers have been 

replacing the heavier; 
even Lemon Hart has its 
Light Hart. It might be 
possible to develop lighter- 
bodied whiskies for women 
and younger people ; and 
blasphemous as this may 
sound on Speyside, these 
might well comprise a 
higher proportion of grain 
whiskies. On the average 
the present ratio of grain 
to malt in blended whiskies 
o- is about 50-50. An in- 
crease in the proportion of 
grain would reduce the 
average period of matur- 
ing, since grain whiskies 
mature in four or five 
years while malt. whiskies 
take seven or more and thus ease the industry's 
budgeting problems. 

Other ways of adapting whisky to changing social 
habits and drinking tastes may be possible. Price 1s 
not the only explanation of class differences in drink- 
ing ; social and drinking habits play their part. Novel 
measures may be necessary to spread whisky drinking 
at a time when working-class real incomes have risen 
by a third in 14 short years and many in the traditions! 
whisky-drinking classes have been relatively impover- 
ished, when women are increasingly patronising the 
improved modern public houses, and when home 
drinking is increasing. _ 

How far advertising by itself will increase whisky 
consumption as a whole, and how far merely redistr- 
bute it in favour of the largest advertisers and the 
better-known brands, remains to be seen. The 
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Distillers Company is by far the largest blender of 
whisky. It owns six out of the nine grain distilleries, 
but most of the 90 malt distilleries are owned inde- 
pendently. It also markets several “ national ” brands 
ncluding Johnny Walker, Black and White, White 
Horse, Haig and Dewar; but other distillers and 
blenders have built up national or regional markets for 
‘heir brands, and brewers blend whiskies for their own 
nouses. There are about 100 main brands and many 
ther local or private ones. The smaller firm often has 
small overhead costs ; and its blends may be as good as 
the famous. But the national names have a firm hold, 
and increased publicity for them may withdraw custom 
from the lesser-known. Moreover, some of the largest 
firms concerned are also major producers of gin, to 
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whom total spirit consumption at home may matter 
more than the division of the dram. 

If, then, home demand for whisky cannot be 
expanded beyond 4.5 or § million gallons, the increas- 
ing supplies available in 1955 and beyond may bring a 
buyers’ market. There may be hopes of an increasing 
demand in the USA, based on expanding popu- 
lation and rising income per head; other export 
markets are too uncertain to permit anything more than 
guesses. At home it would be possible to mature for 
longer periods and so hold supplies off the market. But 
not indefinitely : larger stocks lock up more working 
capital, and the pipeline of maturing stocks is already 
expensively long. In the middle run, supply is basicaliy 
inelastic and, short of war, more plentiful supplies of 
whisky might restore price competition. 


Rockets for Reindeer 


Ce travel is technically possible. Its eventual 
development appears to be inevitable. But its 
impact on the human race and the scale upon which 
an inter-planetary transport industry might operate are 
still matters forconjecture. Whether journeys into outer 
space can become more than exploratory depends on 
technical developments yet undreamed of, but it is no 
longer in dispute that modern rocket technology can, 
if required, provide the means of making such journeys. 

The science of rocketry on which practical space 
travel depends is precise and predictable, based 
firmly on the established theory of ballistics. The 
salient facts are roughly-as follows ; there is a belt of 
comparatively “ solid” atmosphere around the earth 
which grows progressively less dense, until at altitudes 
of about 20 miles it can no longer hold up an aeroplane 
or feed its engines with oxygen ; but there is no theo- 
retical limit to the heights that a rocket could reach. It 
dees not need the atmosphere to hold it up, and its fuels 
carry their own oxygen. A rocket rises like a shell, 
in a smooth parabola, and gravity draws it back to earth 
when it begins to lose speed. 

If a rocket were to start its flight from a point on 
the earth’s surface, and climb to a height well clear 
of the earth’s atmosphere, 500 miles or more up ; then, 
provided it were moving fast enough, it would not 
meet the earth again on the downward leg of its flight, 
but would shoot past the curving surface into space. 
But as it went past, the forces of gravity would come 
to bear on it and swing the rocket round like a horse 
on the long-rein. Acceleration in the order of 25,000 
miles an hour is needed to launch a rocket into space, 
but cruising speeds of around 11,000 miles an hour 
are sufficient to keep it there (although naturally these 
speeds alter with altitude and the figures given relate 
to an orbit set up 10,000 miles from the earth’s centre). 
Such a rocket would be too far and too fast for gravity 





to bring it back to earth, but not fast enough to break 
free. A rocket in space will never lose velocity because 
it Meets no air resistance, and having no further need 
for power it would become an artificial satellite orbiting 
endlessly round- the world. Temporary orbits for 
rockets, indeed, could be set up closer to the earth, at 
roughly any altitude above 100 to 200 miles. The 
force of gravity would quite soon overcome the velocity 
of such a rocket and pull it down to earth ; but for 
research purposes a perpetually-orbiting rocket would 
not be essential. 

To build and launch an—unmanned—artificial planet 
on these lines would be well within the reach of present 
rocket technology, if a sufficiently strong case could 
be made to justify the experiment. The subsequent 
stages of space travel are less clearcut. One school of 
thought believes that the launching of orbiting rockets 
will be followed by the construction of “ space stations,” 
big enough to accommodate sizeable crews and work- 
shops. The work of assembling space ships for inter- 
planetary journeying would be undertaken on these 
stations, from components ferried up from the earth 
in rockets. This, for a number of reasons, seems 
improbable. At this stage, it is difficult to see how men 
will be able to work in space ; while the concept of a 
rocket ferry service carrying up materials for the space 
station does not stand examination. 

It seems more likely that the launching of instrument- 
carrying rockets will be followed by cautious experi- 
ments with manned rockets, still operating as artificial 
planets round the earth. Once a rocket is moving in 
its orbit, it should not need a great deal of power to 
break free of the restraining pull of gravity and head 
for the planets. The nearest heavenly body is the moon, 
250,000 miles away, and this stage of space travel is 
generally visualised as a series of exploratory voyages 
round the moon and in the space surrounding the earth. 
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Whether landings would actually be made on the moon 
and whether the crews would be able to leave their 
vehicles remain unpredictable. Conditions on the 
moon, where there is no atmosphere, are hardly attrac- 
tive. Planets like Mars (never nearer than 34.5 million 
miles) and perhaps also Venus (26 million miles) appear 
to have the kind of atmosphere that might make life 
slightly easier, although there is no evidence that they 
have any oxygen, but the journey to either would follow 
a route roughly 100 million miles long and take approxi- 
mately 5 months. The size of rocket required to carry 
provisions for a voyage of this duration suggests that 
it will be outside the scope of space travel for a long 
time. 
When such a programme of development will be put 
in hand depends on how valuable the project appears. 
Much that is valuable 
could certainly be 
learned about high- 
altitude conditions. 
American _high-alti- 
tude research ‘rockets 
have reached heights 
of only 250 miles ; and 
the amount of data 
that they can collect 
during the minute or 
so that they travel in 
space is limited. An 
orbiting rocket, even 
an unmanned one, 
could be a valuable 
research tool and its 
cost might not be so 
very high compared 
with that of the 
present __ research 
rockets. Scientists 
visualise at this stage 
the construction of 
small orbiting rockets 
carrying about 100 
pounds weight of instruments, travelling somewhere 
between 200 and 300 miles above the earth and staying 
in their orbit for only a short period. Manned rockets, 
built on a more ambitious scale to cruise farther into 
space, would be more useful still. But any idea of 
going beyond the collection of data and developing, 
say, the moon’s suspected mineral deposits, is ruled 
out from the start by the difficulty of transporting 
them back to earth. 

The military value of these experiments in space is 
frequently over-rated. Over a period of time, all sections 
of the earth would come under the review of an orbiting 
rocket, so that it could be a valuable observation post 
and an effective radio transmitter; but the skill that 
could launch such a rocket could also shoot it down. 
Yet the military have a vested interest in the develop- 
ment of inter-continental rockets—missiles that will 
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flight itself. . The importance that has suddenly become 
attached to the giant “Australian range at Woomera 
suggest that many of the engineering problems . so. 
ciated with the design of big rockets for interplanc: ry 
flight may be solved in the course of designing | is- 
range guided weapons. 

The size and weight of rocket can be worked 
out quite accurately for any given range and pay!oad. 
The V2 carried one ton of explosives 200 miles 300 
miles were reached experimentally towards the end 
of the war) and used 84 tons of fuel to do so, while 
the entire rocket itself only weighed 124 tons. A 
manned rocket carrying a payload of about 2 (ons 
and designed to orbit at, say, 6,000 miles, would 
probably weigh in the region of 240 tons, most 
of this consisting of fuel. «But the landing of 
manned rockets raises 
special problems of 
size. To pull free of 
the earth, a rocket 
would have to reach 
speeds in the order of 
25,000 miles an hour. 
The highest speeds, 


however, would be 
reached only after the 
rocket had passed 
through the earth's 
atmosphere, and heat 
friction — already a 


problem in high-speed 
aircraft — would not 
then build up to any 
significant degree. But 
when a rocket comes 
back to earth, it comes 
at great speed from 
space down into the 
dense atmosphere. 
Long-range military 
missiles will reach their 
targets intact because 
they are likely to pass through the danger zone at such 
high speeds that only the outer skin of the rocket would 
be affected. A manned rocket that has to land genily 
would have to lose speed before it enters the atmo- 
sphere. 

One suggested method of “braking” is that the 
rocket should reduce speed by skimming round ‘ic 
surface of the atmosphere, using the resistance of ‘‘ic 
air as a brake and gliding in to land like a rocket figh' 
This would involve circling the world several times, 
making the glide home a considerable feat of navigation. 
But the only alternative is to give a manned rocket ‘'¢ 
means to reverse the launching process, that is, suffic!nt 
rocket power to fire into the line of flight, the 01 
effective way of applying brakes in space. If this mes 
that the initial payload of the rocket would become 
not 2 tons but nearer 240 tons (the equivalent of | 


total weight originally = at take-off), then the 
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-scjal take-off weight might become something in 


-vion Of 29,000 tons, equivalent to a medium-sized 


Such estimates as have been made of the cost of 
perimental space travel are not too discouraging. 
e most recent figures are those in a paper read to 
- British Interplanetary Society by Mr A. V. Cleaver, 
-ket expert of the de Havilland Aircraft Company. He 
imated that the first stage, covering the research 
-cessary to design, build and launch unmanned orbital 
kets at heights of 200 miles would cost about 
9 million, almost all of which could be written off 
eainst military research. He calculated upon a further 


£250 million for the development and building of 10 


anned orbiting rockets with small crews. Assuming 
hat the unmanned rockets have been completed by 
956, this second stage should take a further 10 years. 
\\’hat develops after that, he admits, is sheer guesswork. 





His guess is that from {£500 million to £1,000 million 
might be required to cover the development of manned 
interplanetary travel by the end of the century. 

The major controversy among rocket scientists is not 


- so much about the feasibility of manned rockets, or 


how to fuel and land them, but about the desirability 
of starting to build small, unmanned ‘instrumented 
rockets immediately, as an advance on existing high~ 
altitude research techniques; as well as a prelude to 
research in space. The split is between those who 
want this work to be started now, and thosé who do 
not believe that the data such a rocket would be likely 
to bring down are so valuable that it cannot wait until 
improvements in the design of rocket motors make 
it possible to build orbiting rockets of more modest 
dimensions. Pending a revolution in rocket fuels and 


rocket motors, space travel in the popular sense seems 
remote. 


Business Notes 





Recovery in Engineering Exports 


HE most heartening aspect of the detailed returns of 
Britain’s overseas trade in November is that the jump 
| {12.3 million in exports from the previous month’s figure 
of £227.6 million was almost wholly attributable to increased 
hipments of engineering goods. These goods, which make 
p over one-third of Britain’s total exports, had shown only a 
small rise of £3 million in October from the low average 
i £81 million in the third quarter of this year. In November 
owever, they rose by £10 million to £94 million, bringing 
ihe average for these two months to {89 million. But 
there is still some leeway to be made up. For the five 
months July to November the monthly average of engineer- 
exports was slightly less than the average of {34.5 
million im the first half. of the year, and was still 3 per 
cent below the average of £87 million in 1952. Shipments 
of electrical goods and machinery in those five months were 
lower than in the first half of the year, but “ vehicles ” were 
a litle higher owing mainly to the record shipments of 
raft. 

Exports of the other groups of manufactures were all 
somewhat higher in October-November than in the third 
quarter. Shipments of textiles rose by a further £2.5 million 
a month to £3§.§ million. Shipments of metals increased 
by nearly 10 per cent to £25 million, ad exports of “other 
manufactures” were nearly £5 million higher at {49.6 
InUvON, ; 

imports in November and October showed little change 
compared with the third quarter. For the first eleven 


7 


months of the year the volume of imports is estimated to 
have been 10 per cent larger than in the same period of 
1952. In spite of that increase the fall in prices has been so 
steep that the average monthly value of {278.7 million 
is § per cent below that of 1952. Import prices fell by an 
average of 12 per cent while export prices fell by only about 
3 per cent. This substantial improvement in the terms of 
trade, without which Britain’s balance of payments would 
now certainly be looking extremely sick, came to a halt last 
August. In November a fall of one point to 86 (1952 equals 
100) in the index of import prices was matched by a fall 
of one point to 96 in the index of export prices, and the 
terms of trade remained at go for the fourth successive 
month. 


CIC and Bank Lending 


HE Chancellor’s investigation of recent complaints from 

the shipbuilding industry about the difficulty of 
securing overseas orders in the absence of facilities for 
medium-term credits to buyers has had a useful result—a 
general relaxation of the system of controlling bank advances. 
Mr Butler’s first directive to the Capital Issues Committee 
in December, 1951, and his associated “request” to the 
banks, had contained several aew and rather objectionable 
principles. The banks were informed. that advances for 
capital expenditure “should not in general be made.” This 
meant that any contemplated projects for such purposes, 


t 
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and for any other purposes not within the ordinary course 
of business, had to be referred to the CIC if the amount was 
over £50,000. The CIC, when scrutinising applications 
for bank finance, was also required to look not only to the 
“priority ” of the project but also to the arrangements for 
repaying or funding the advance. The committee’s practice 
has generally been to insist that no advance shall be granted 
for capital purposes unless there are firm arrangements for 
funding it within six months. The Chancellor has now 
agreed that there is no longer any need for this particular 
intervention. The arrangements for banks to refer to the 
CIC still continue, but the Chancellor has instructed the 
committee that it need not look into the repayment terms 
and period of the loan, which are properly left to the dis- 
cretion of the banks. 

The restraint that has now been withdrawn was obviously 
the particular one that was troubling Sir Frederick Rebbeck 
when he recently expressed the grievance of some ship- 
builders ; but the likely effect upon export business in capital 
goods of the welcome change should not be exaggerated. 
The rule did not obstruct medium-term credits for exports 
if the banks were themselves prepared to put up the finance 
and if it was provided to or through the British exporter. 
In that event the finance was not technically for capital 
purposes but was in the ordinary course of the borrower’s 
business. Hence the relaxation will affect only those cases 
where the credit is sought directly by the prospective pur- 
chaser himself.. Not. all banks,-as a recent article in these 
columns explained, are prepared to venture far into 
medium term export finance even when the domestic cus- 
tomer is the borrower. And it remains to be seen whether 
those banks that take a more liberal view are prepared to 
extend it to direct credits to overseas buyers. But the relaxa- 
tion applies equally to purely domestic business ; in that 
sphere it may have a greater effect. 


Bank Advances Still Falling ? 


ESPITE the evidence of the clearing bank’s figures for 

November, which showed an increase in advances by 
£22 million, it stiil seems questionable whether the trend 
of bank lending to the private sector of the economy has 
yet turned upwards again. The quarterly classified statistics 
of bank advances, which are free from the distortions that 
beset the monthly totals (and also differ from them in that 
they embrace all members of the British Bankers’ Associa- 
tion but exclude advances made outside Great Britain), 
show that total advances dropped by nearly £48 million in 
the three months to last November to only £1,741 million. 
This made a fall of no less than £275 million since the 
change in monetary policy in November, 1951. Only £23 
million of the quarter’s fall was attributable to net repay- 
ments of advances by the nationalised public utility indus- 
tries, despite the fact that calls on the Gas loan during this 
period apparently provided some {£70 million. This shows 
that the rate of re-borrowing by these industries is still 
heavy. The volume of credit absorbed by all other 
borrowers—broadly speaking, by the private sector—thus 
declined by nearly £25 million. This compares with a 
decline of £42 million in the previous quarter, but with 
increases in each of the two quarters before ; in the corre= 
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sponding quarter of 1952 there was, however, a very mich 
steeper fall, by almost £81 million. 

But if the downward movement has not 


yet 
ceased, it has lost most of its momentum. Over 


the 


_ twelve months to last November, this “ private -seciy; ” 


total dropped by less than £20 million, whereas in the ficst 
year of the new monetary policy it fell by over {250 
million. Of this year’s fall, £16 million was attributab|- 
to the big personal and professional group, whose credirs 
were reduced by nearly £6- million in the latest three 
months. Other substantial falls over the quarter occurred 
in the “other financial” group, down by {£16 million, 
which includes advances to the finance corporations as w-|| 
as hire-purchase finance and the like ; in engineering, down 
by £10 million and making a {£20 million fall over the 
year ; and in iron and steel, down by £4 million, but still 
leaving the total {22 million up on the year. The only sub- 
stantial increases over the quarter occurred in food, drink 
and tobacco (up by £15 million) and in local authoritics 
(up by £7 million). 


Another Steel Sale 


HERE is an impish quality about Sir John Morison’s 
7 steel share sales. The share market does not justify 
another big public offer ; the Iron<and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency has been publicly, though foolishly, 
criticised for the capital inflation involved. in unscrambling 
steel at a profit. Sir John’s reaction is to sell another stez! 
company at a proportionately higher profit. 

Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills Company has been 
sold to Darwins for £420,000. It was nationalised 
£275,928—22s. 6d. each for 245,269 ordinary shares 
6s. 8d. The purchase will involve rights issues by Darv 
of 431,700 10s. ordinary shares to ordinary shareholders, 
and 256,647 £1 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
to existing §3 per cent preference snareholders. The divi- 
dend on the existing preference capital will also be raised 
from §} per cent to 6 per cent. 

Since Sheffield Forge are makers of common stcel 
sections the price is good. Doubtless Darwins who are 
makers of high grade and often costly alloy steels desire 
to add to their making capacity. But no historical connec- 
tion exists between the two companies. Before nationalis- 
tion the Senior family was the largest among a number of 
shareholders but had no control. They decided not ‘o 
re-purchase and Sir John Morison was lucky to get so high 
a price elsewhere. 

The Agency’s score of steel sales is now three private 
sales—Templeborough Rolling Mills, Round Oak Stect 
Works, and Sheffield Forge, with only one public offer— 
United Steel. It will try to conclude a few more of the 
small private sales in the interval before the market is again 
buoyant enough for a substantial public offer. 


The Coal Board’s Self-Inquiry 


HE inquiry into the organisation of the National Coal 
Board in which the board has obtained the assistance 
of five distinguished independent members is—at least 10 
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(orm—a purely internal affair. The board itself will pre- 
sumably supply other members of the committee ; the 
-eport will be made to the board, not to the Minister of 
fuel and Power ; and Parliament’s opinions on the matter 
will not necessarily be sought unless any changes the board 
might decide on as a consequence of the report require 
changes in its constitution. Whether the report will ever be 
cublished remains to be seen; some of the recommenda- 
dons of the Burrows committee, which studied NCB 
structure in 1948, were published by the board along with 
detailed replies, but never the whole report. 

Formally, therefore, tais inquiry is much less than the 
board’s critics in Parliataent were after a year ago and again 
this autumn ; weathes came to the rescue of Mr Lloyd and 
the board. Im fact, however, the effect may not be so 
different. This is not an examination of the coal industry 
to find out the most effective form of organisation for it, 
but a study of the organisation to see how far it suits prin- 
ciples about which the board has already made up its mind 

that the area is the vital unit of higher management, and 
that the area general manager is in effective charge of his 
area “ subject of course to necessary co-ordination and full 
accountability to ‘the divisional board.” These principles 
of decentralisation would probably be accepted by most of 
the board’s Tory critics, though there is very wide room for 
difference about their interpretation and implementation ; 
as principles, they are unexceptionable as well as fashion- 
able. Nevertheless, it is worth emphasising that this is not 
the wide-ranging public investigation of its structure and 
efhciency, with no holds barred, that the board along with 
other nationalised industries will eventually require. 


Those Colonial Balances 


r is well-known that the Colonies have been piling up 
| their London funds for years, but the extent of the 
increase is seldom mentioned. A memorandum published 
by the Colonial Office last week shows that the sterling 
assets of the Crown Colonies rose from £670 million at 
the end of 1949 to £1,222 million at the end of 1952. 
Though the Colonies need to maintain adequate reserves, 
it is difficult to believe that it is really in the interests of 
these poorest members of the sterling area to use their 
export earnings to build up idle balances equal to more than 
a year’s imports. It would be grossly unfair to represent the 
increase in these balances as showing a deliberate policy by 
the British Government to hold in check colonial consump- 
tion ; but it is equally misleading to attempt to show, as the 
Colonial Office does, that the level of colonial balances 1s 
unaffected by high policy decisions from London. 

Fortunately, the official statement also includes new and 
usetul detail on the composition of those assets, making 
Wh:tehall’s responsibility for their level easier to assess. 
Colonial Government funds were 36 per cent of the total 
at the end of 1952. Another 30 per cent was taken up 
by the London funds of colonial currency authorities, 
and 12 per cent by the reserves of the West African and 
other marketing boards. Most of the remainder was 
accounted for by the London assets of the colonial banks. 
All these balances showed sizable increases in the three 
years under consideration. The increase in the sterling 


assets of the banks and currency authorities was primarily 
technical ; the large increase in the balances of the marketing 
boards, which took place mainly in 1950 and 1951, reflects 
the high commodity prices that followed the outbreak of 
the Korean war. The increase in Colonial Government 
funds is easily explained too ; development projects take 
time to prepare and available money cannot be immediately 
spent. But the pertinent question is why such projects 
were not ready ; why the outflow of long-term capital from 
London for development was so much smaller than the 
accumulation of colonial savings in London. 

The future course of the colonies’ sterling reserves, as 
the Colonial Office recognises, is almost certainly down- 
ward. Any serious fall in commodity prices must reduce 
the reserves of the marketing boards, and assets of the 
banks and currency boards are bound to be absorbed as 


industry is developed and money and capital markets 
established. 


Protection for “ Free” Sugar 


HE International Sugar Agreement that comes into 
force on January Ist is a brave attempt to give some 
protection to the Cinderella section of the world sugar 
trade, the “free” market. So much of the world’s sugar 
is sold, under preferential arrangements of one kind or 
another that exports through the free market now amount 
to only about § million tons, out of annual world exports of 
some 12 million toms and a world production of over 
35 million. The free market is thus the residual source of 
supply and suffers from a persistent tendency towards price 
deflation. The new agreement has been ratified by nearly 
all the important countries, and is therefore much more 
broadly based than the two previous agreements of the pre- 
war period. Its exporting members have agreed to cut 
their export quotas by 1§ per cent, reducing the total from 
the basic figure of 4,615,000 tons to an effective figure of 
3,390,000 tons. The council has not published its own 
estimate of the requirements of the free market in 1954, 
but when allowance is made for the probable exports of 
the countries that export to the free market but have not 
signed the agreement, the revised total still appears too high. 
For some time the mere existence of the agreement may 
affect market sentiment sufficiently to maintain the price 
within the stabilisation range of 3.25 to 4.35 US cents Ib, 
f.a.s. Cuban port. Expectations that the agreement would 
be ratified were largely responsible for the recent advance 
in the spot price from about 3.15 cents to 3.30 cents Ib. The 
council has the power to raise or lower the export quotas 
while the price is within the stabilisation range. It is 
obliged to do so if the average price is more or less than 
the maximum and minimum for fifteen consecutive days. 
If it cannot agree on the amount by which the quotas should 
be adjusted they will be automatically reduced each time 
by 5 per cent of the basic figure when the price falls below 
the minimum, or raised by 74 per cent when it goes above 
the maximum. The maximum permissible reduction in 
the basic quotas, however, is 20 per cent, so that any lapse 
in market confidence would now leave the council with the 
power to make a reduction of only § per cent, or about 
230,000 tons. 
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Britannias in the Window 


HE Bristol Aeroplane Company is the third British air- 
EE craft manufacturer to tool up for the production of 
a civil airliner well in advance of actual orders. Last week, 
Bristol announced an arrangement with Short Brothers and 
Harland whereby Shorts were to start tooling immediately 
to produce 2§ long-range Britannia airliners a year. This 
is the same rate at which the aircraft is being built at 
Bristol, bringing the probable rate of production when both 
lines are fully working to 50 aircraft a year. Firm orders 
so far amount to 43 aircraft and negotiations for a further 
50 are fairly far advanced, but Bristol will need consider- 
ably more than these to justify its investment. 


The size of the venture is very considerable. Tooling for 
each production line amounts to about {1.5 million, and 
the amount of capital represented by work in progress at 
any one time will probably average an additional £4 million. 
Bristol’s commitments are heavier than either those of 
Vickers (with a target of 100 Viscounts a year) or de Havil- 
land, because the company will also build the Britannia’s 
engines, at the rate of about 300 a year. But if the 
company does not take this risk now it may lose a valuable 
portion of the market through inability to deliver on time. 
The turbo-prop Britafinia promises to become one of the 
cheapest aircraft to operate, but because it represents a 
radical departure from existing long-range designs, and is 
indeed Bristol’s first major venture since the war, foreign 
airlines are preferring to hold their hand until the first of the 
aircraft go into service with BOAC in 1955 (the first pro- 
duction machine being due to fly next summer). At an initial 
price of £750,000, this caution is understandable, and it is a 
sign of the British industry’s confidence in its market that 
quite small companies (financially speaking) will take the risk 
of building such expensive commodities as airliners—the 
Viscount costs around £300,000, the Comet II {£500,000 
and the Comet III the same as the Britannia—for sale on 
the counter. None of these airliners, however, are such 
s.andard articles that manufacturers do not modify them 
to airlines’ requirements, although recent statements made 
under influence of the seaside air may have tended to convy 
that impression. 


Puzzle from Larcashire Cotton 


HICH was the normal year for Lancashire Cotton Cor- 
W poration, that ending October 31 in 19§2 or in 1953 ? 
This is the puzzle set by the further drop in the company’s 
trading profits, from {4,225,974 to £3,212,254. The com- 
pany itself doubtless feels that 1951-52 was the exceptional 
year when profits benefited (though only in the first few 
months) from the completion of orders carried over from 
1950-51. Margins on these were exceptionally high. But 
investors will still wonder when the company’s exports of 
yarn (which were severely curtailed in the summer of 1952) 
began to pick up again and when the company’s profits 
began to reflect the revival in trade at home. 


Until the company resolves these doubts a question mark 
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must hang over its dividend policy. By declaring a {inal 
equity dividend of 10 per cent, the full year’s distribution 


“has been raised to 20 per cent, compared with 15 per cent 


in 1951-52. But this new distribution includes a Coronation 
bonus of § per cent and there is naturally doubt whe:her 
that will be repeated. Basing its estimate on the further 
decline in the company’s net profits (from £1,924,403 to 
£1,756,474), the market has assumed that this bonus is 
indeed a once and for all payment. The company’s (1 


Years to Oct 


1952 1953 
Earnings :-— £ f 
Trading profit, before tax ........ 4,225,974 3,212,254 
TotgE TRCONMES FA itis Faas 6 6 oes 4,358,690 3,400,885 
Taxation oie exc ith Sty s Meee eds 2,340,000 1,550,000 
Not Prat Uy ein oo eign tithes 1,924,403 *1.756.474 
Ordinary dividends ......%.0..... 318,665 445,117 
Ordinary dividends. (per cent)..... 15 #20 
Replacement reserve 2.6.0 s60 S05. 500,000 500,000 
General -reserve 520. . 663 Visaenvee¥ 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Added to carry forward .......... 80,750 Dr. 34,627 


* Excluding £180,000 released. from.tax provisions. { In- 
cluding a 5 per cent Coronation bonus dividend. 


ordinary stock units were therefore marked down by 4s. to 
49s. They have since recovered to 49s. 9d. and at this 
price on the basis of a 1§ per cent total payment they 
yield 61's per cent. The optimists, who will note that the 
dividend is generously covered by net earnings, will still base 
their yield calculations on a 20 per cent dividend. On this 
assumption the yield is 8s per cent. But, before counting 
their chickens, they should wait for the full report. Now 
that trade has revived, the company may be more willing 
to use its liquid resources in re-equipping its mills. Capital 
commitments may be heavy. 


Brazil Debt Payments 


GREEMENT was reached in London this week about 
A the methods of .carrying out the arrangements made 


. last October for the settlement of Brazil’s £54 million com- 


mercial debts due to firms in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. The main point was the order in which the 
creditors would rank for payment out of the proceeds of 
Brazil’s immediate payment of £10 million and subsequent 
minimum annuities of £6 million (to be stepped up in 
accordance with the course of Brazil’s sterling balance of 
payments). This question has been settled by deciding that 
the full amount of each debt shall be paid in chronological 
order of the date of approval by the Bank of Brazil of the 
application for the remittance of sterling. Interest will 
be paid on the outstanding debts at 34 per cent simple 
interest from October 1, 1953. The arrangements have 
aaturally given much satisfaction to the creditors of longet 
standing. The risk and inconvenience on smaller firms 
holding younger claims might with advantage be met by 
creating a market in which these claims could be discounted. 
Brazil has completed its arrangements for securing the initial 
down payment of £10 million from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The first payments to creditors should be mado 
through normal banking channels in the course of January. 
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For festive 







occasions... 


the Quality 
cigarette 


PLAYER'S 


f 


e ¢ ; 
Srst- llguin! 
AIRCRAFT NOSE-DOCKS 

in ALUMINIUM 


981 





S.M.D. Engineers now build Aluminiurn Nose Docks to 
provide cover and facilities for servicing aeroplane 
engines — eliminating the expense of complete hangars. 
These “Wing Hangars” are easily transported, and 
erected; delivery is rapid and, of course, no painting is 
required, Let us send you details, 


ALMIN LTD - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangars and Nose Docks are built 


$.M.D. Engineers 
Ltd., of Slough, the construction company of 


Almin Group. 


Gy ite Cllemiviiume-ashldlaire /* 





Fleet users... 
Why st pays to send your 
vebicles to MEASHAM 


Every new vehicle delivered 
means a used one to dispose 
of ... travellers’ cafs ... 
delivery vans .. . lorries... 
Measham deals with the 
situation twice a week! That’s 
why the big concerns buy and 
sell at Measham: Govern- 
ment Departments, Local and 
Police Authorities, firms with 


LONDON-RHODESIA £115! 


C.A.A. . . . constantly endeavouring to establish Low-Fare 
Flyi : are proud that a. ZAMBEZI Service between London 
and the Rhodesias has achieved such a great success. Everyone 
enjoys all the essential features of luxury air travel at low priced 
fares. 

leisurel tney from London to the Federation of 
anniek ant ed has three interesting night stops at 
MALTA, WADI HALFA & NAIROBI. 


New Low? 













LONDON to WEEKLY 

Single Return | SCHEDULED 

NDOLA £111 $199.16. | SERVICE 
LUSAKA 


FULL DETAILS 


$112.10s. £202.10. 
aan FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 


SALISBURY 
SULAWAYO f £115 = £207 OR B.0.A.C. 


ZAMBEZI SERVICE. The world’s fires COLONIAL AIR 
COACH SERVICE to be operated by @ Colonial Airline and 
fully approved by licence granted the United Kingdom 
Government. 


@ CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


In partnership with B.O.A.C, and South African Airways. 
Room No. 418, Adceua Tormioal, beckingham Palace Road, London, $.W.J, VIC 2323 


Street, 3. 


BPOOUOE = cinta: cnaicheeitessntipametiieien:-ciupbavcnieaieilietintniitaiiaash 
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vast fleets of private cars and 
commercial vehicles. Big or- 
ganisations have to think big; 
and they have found over the 
years that Measham’s imme- 
diate market offers the most 
buyers, the widest selection of 
vehicles, and the best and 
fairest terms. One or a fleet 
— it’s Measham every time! 





MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD, 
Measham, Burton-on-Trent. 

Branch Offices : London-—368-370, Kensington 

High Street, W.14 (near Olympia). Phone: 

WEStern 9821. Marnchester—-30-34, Victoria 

Phone: Blackfriars 5145-6. Staf- 

ford—Walton. Phone: Milford 293. 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find, 


It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 


agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 


to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 


peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 


to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 


The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 


been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
Sut they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth. 





FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 
Fi LIXSTOWE’* SUFFOLE eee ee eee eee eee e ee eee eee 
vecccccsscstseuscescevesee bertilizers * Heavy Chemicals 


’ 
SECRETE HEHEHE EHH ESHER EET EERE EHR TEC ROR ETERS 


Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
for Industry, Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 


SOROS EEE HEHEHE OREO HREM HES OTHER POSER E HERES Ces Ne ee 
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Too Little for Shirley ? 


-11HE Shirley Institute has recently undertaken a compre- 
| hensive programme of research into the spinning, 
iving and finishing of yarns and fabrics made of various 
oportions of cottons and nylon staple. Nylon has 
dently been chosen because this synthetic fibre is in 
intity production, and the results of this research into 
ending will thus be of immediate interest to the mills. 
e blending of cotton with terylene and orlon will no 
ubt be studied in due course. Ideally, however, such 
earch should precede, rather than, follow, the commer- 
| | production of the new synthetics, and the timing of 
e institute’s mew programme sugyests that Lancashire 
not providing it with the resources necessary to tackle 
work as early or as comprehensively as it would wish. 
“Dr F. C, Toy, its director of research, has stated, every 
ir shows the growing, importance of mixed fibres in the 
xtile industry. Nor does this apply solely to mixtures of 
new synthetics and the natural fibres ; the blending of 
tton with viscose and acetate rayons are older but still 
itful studies. 
he Institute’s funds, which come primarily from a levy 
the industry, supplemented by a pro rata grant from the 
ernment, will amount to not less than {£305,000 this 
ar and should increase to some £350,000 in 1954. But 
the claims on these funds are many, and Lancashire might 
well consider whether a still larger income would not pay 
increased dividends and help to overhaul the lead that the 
Americans are attempting to establish in blending 
techniques, 
Dr Toy’s reference to the growing importance of mixed 
fibres is developed by his colleague, Dr D. W. Hill, in an 
cle in the “ Three Banks Review.” Dr Hill points out 
that the demands on fibres are so many, and sometimes so 
conflicting, that it is unlikely that the ideal fibre, possessing 
ill the virtues, will ever be found. But in the man-made 
and natural fibres together manufacturers now had at their 
disposal a range from which it was possible to create 
products surpassing all past conceptions of textile utility. 
With time the range would grow wider still. It presents at 
once a challenge to and an opportunity for Lancashire, for 
the cotton textile industry’s future as an exporting industry 
will depend more and more on its ability-to harness its 
traditional reputation for quality and design to the produc- 
tion of high-class goods that exploit the new fibres to the 
best advantage. That, as Dr Hill remarks, will require new 
skills and a considerable increase in the scientific and tech- 
il personnel of the industry, for the properties of the 
fibres sometimes offer baffling problems that cannot 
olved on the basis of experience. 


Freeing the D-Mark 


T HE German central bank has taken three more short 
steps towards freeing the D-mark from exchange 


rictions. The most important of these is that it will 


ow permit the transfer of earnings fram all investments 
that were made in Germany before August 7, 1950 ; it will 





also permit transfers of earnings on investments made with 
foreign exchange after that date, though not on those made 
with blocked marks. The significance of the deadline is 
that it was in August, 1950, that the Bank deutscher 
Laender first allowed blocked marks to be sold by one non- 
German to another, and so created two categories of blocked 
D-marks—the “ original” and “ acquired ” varieties. The 
bank is also to raise the ceiling of small debts that can be 
transferred at once under the terms of the London Debt 
Agreement above the present DM 10,000 (although it has 
not yet announced by how much) ; and it will allow DM s00 
a month to be transferred to the victims of Nazi persecution 
whose claims for restitution have been accepted. 

These moves were all expected, in view of Germany’s 
large and growing surplus of foreign exchange ; the central 
bank’s reserves of gold and foreign exchange are approach- 
ing DM 8,000 million and are already equal to more than 
five months’ imports, In these circumstances, the bank’s 
earlier permission te transfer earnings orily on the foreign- 
owned investments that were made before 1931 seemed 
over-cautious. But the German authorities have been 
hampered by not knowing the full amount of blocked marks 
that will have come into existence by the time all restitution 
claims have been met. Nor is it easy to estimate how much 
has already left the country. It is already legally possible for 
holders of “ acquired ” blocked marks to transfer their earn- 
ings by various means, if they are willing to sell at a dis- 
count, and many have done so in the past few years ; more- 
over, it is an open secret that an unknown amount of capital 
has been transferred illegally. All these factors—together 
with uncertainty about the future of Germany’s foreign 
trade surplus—make it hard for the Bank deutscher Laender 
to take a plunge into freedom. [If it continues its present 
little-by-little approach, the next step will presumably be 
to allow the transfer of earnings on investments made with 
blocked marks after 1950 ; after that the aim should be to 
allow some transfers of the capital itself. 


Bigness and Morale 


nE Acton Trust, which recently began a broad study 
T of certain effects of size in industrial units, has pub- 
lished its first interim findings on the subject*—dealing 
primarily with industrial morale, as expressed i in. regularity, 
of attendance at work. It concludes that, “as a general 
rule, workers go absent for one reason or another propor- 
tionally more frequently in large concerns than they do in 
small concerns.” The conclusion was based upon com- 
parison of absenteeism and size for 18 individual coal mines, 
plus correlations between average absenteeism and the 
average size of pits in coal wages districts and National Coal 
Board areas; and upon: absenteeism and employment 
records for 91 industrial units in a large (and easily identi- 
fiable) industrial combine and for 230 stores in a large retail 
organisation. The connection between larger units and 
higher rates of absenteeism, the Trust found, was very 
marked in coal, fairly marked in the multi-plant manufac- 
turing concern, and “ just discernible ” in the retail chain. 
It compares its correlation of absenteeism and size of 


*“ Size and Morale.” The Acton “Society Trost, 3s 6h <. 
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pit with Sir Andrew Bryan’s conclusion in 1951 that the 
accident rate rises with the size of coal mines. © That 
conclusion may be rather more strongly established statisti- 
cally, since it classified individual mines into size groups, 
and did not rely partly upon averages of mines in a district 
or area. In some studies of coal industry statistics, these 
averages can be misleading ; for example, wages for the 
same job in a district may differ more widely than the 
district averages for that job, upon which the calculation 
of “ district wages differentials” is based. The fragmen- 
tary statistics that the Trust incidentally quotes to link 


productivity and size of pit, once again averages, may be 


more open to this criticism than its broad conclusions about 
absenteeism and morale. The Trust’s suggestion that “it is 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION 
OF COAL MINES BY PRODUCTIVITY 
AND SIZE, GREAT BRITAIN I95i 


Output _per Man-Shift:- | 
35 cwts and over 
20 and under 35 cwts 


———-«- Under 20 cwts 
} 
i 


} 
i 
i 
} 
i 
' 


Wage-earners on colliery books 


. . . the larger pits which have the lower efficient output ” 
does not seem to be borne out by the statistical breakdown 
of British pits by size and productivity published annually 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. The implications of 
that table are not clear cut. It suggests, as the table 
shows, that mines with small output-per-manshift are 
generally smaller than those with medium OMS, but 
that the highest levels of productivity tend to be associated 
not only with the larger sizes of pit, but with pits employ- 
ing fewer than 100 men. Only 72 of these 490 small mines 
are owned by the National Coal Board, the remainder 
being licensed to private operators, mainly concerned in 
working small pockets of coal without elaborate equipment. 
A fair proportion of these small pits have a high OMS ; 
but in all they employ fewer than 10,000 men and produce 
about 3 million tons, something less than 14 per cent of 
the country’s output. 


More Kaffir Dividends 


HE last batches of this December’s Kaffir dividends 
were announced by the Consolidated Gold Fields and 
Johannesburg Consolidated mining groups over the week- 
end. These dividends, which are listed in the accom- 
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panying table, contained the usual surprises ; the siock 
markets were particularly pleased with the repetition of 
last June’s payments by Randfontein and Simmer and J)-{. 
On the other hand, this latest list contained rather more 
disappointments than ‘the first dividend announceme;: 


its 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 
(June, 1952—December, 1953) 







Ordinary Shares 


Consolidated Gold Fields 
LADMRON:, LOM 0c, so cee 
Luipaard’s Vlei, 2s....... 
Rietiontein Cons., 5s..... 
Robinson Dp. “* B,”’ 7s. 6d. 
Simmer & Jack, 2s. 6d.... 
Sub Nigel, 108. 0 5....4. 5 
Venterspost Gold, 10s..... 
Viakfontein Gold, 10s..... 
Vogelstruisbult, 10s. ...., 
West Dreifontein, 10s..... 
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Johannesburg Consolidated 
East Champ d’Or; 2s. 6d. . 
Government Areas, 5s. ... 
New States Areas, f{1..... 
Randfontein Estates, {1 .. 


ee 


ee 


oe 


woLhow 
wore 


ooro 
Or OS 
COWOwW 
rOKO 


(discussed in these columns last week); the dividends 
announced by West Dreifontein, Luipaard’s Vlei and 
Vogelstruisbult were all below recent market forecasts. 
The Kaffir market had perhaps taken too sanguine a view 
after the first dividend announcements. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Both the Kenya and Aden governments have played for 
safety by placing their new loans with institutional investors. 
The whole of the £6,510,000 tranche of Kenya Government 
44 per cent stock (1971-78) has been placed privately, 
io per cent of it in Kenya and the balance with Colonial 
Government funds. It is not expected that the new stock 
will be sold on the market. Existing stock of the same 
issue stands at {100}. In issuing £1,330,000 of a new 
44 per cent stock (1972-74) at 98 the Aden Government 
has atso looked to the support of the institutions ; £480,000 
of this loan has gone to Colonial Government funds, 
another £750,000 has been placed with financial institutions 
in London ; only the remaining £100,000 is being offered 

for public subscription and that only to residents in Aden. 
Dealings started on Tuesday at around {£98}. 


* 


The revised estimate of the main cocoa crop in the Gold 
Coast, at 205,000 tons, ‘was well below the market's mo:t 
cautious forecasts and prices have risen to new peaks for 
the season. The West African marketing boards are now 
asking 360s. a cwt for January-March shipment, °0 
advance of 20s., and good fermented Gold Coast cocoa 
on the London market is about 25s. higher at 355s. a cw! 
for shipment through to May. 
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Statistics 


| 
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Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 














ea = 
Monthly aver 1953 
Unit noni geile snacaiiatet veto 
1950 1951 | Nov 
impe ‘ i i 
pS eae St eae ca |£ million} 217-4| 325-3} 290-1] 238-6] 266-6| 261-8] 249-3| 4 212-2 
k and tobacco........+... si 85-8 | . 107-8} 101-2 18-8 | 23-2 88-9 9-0} 117-9| 112-2} 108-9 
rine Ss.) Sacsieeaeeew 82-9| 142-5] 116-6 96-1} 108-5} 110-8 97-0 | 94-0} 102-5 99-7 
| ; i } 
Experts of UK produce : | | | 
, La betes ee a is 180:9| 215-0] 915-1] 1885] 221-9} 210-4] 198-2] 202-2] 227-6] 239-9 
rebate ccc hiach bas des | = 156-9} 189-4] 186-1] 161-2] 187-5} 180-6] 171-5 | 172-7} 193-8 | 205-1 
metals andengineering | i | 
products ......... ae 89-3 99-9] 110-0 9-8} 112-3] 108-3 97-0} 97-0] 109-4}  119- 
~ textiles and clothing. - 34-7 | 44-9 | 31-8 26-7 | 31-5 | 30-6 31-7 31-6 35-0 35> 
pele checks ac cages - 32-9) 44-6 | “5 38-7} 43-7 41-7 42:8) 441) 49:4 60-3 
: | | : 
Re-exporte 251 kc ssn eat awk Chas — T1] 10-6/ 12-0] 84) i121] 8-9 ed 8-0 9-3 8-9 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports)... | ss —29-4| —99-7 | — —41-7| —32-6 | —42-5| —42-3| —59-2| —42-9 | —23-4 
| 1 
VOLUME | | | : 
qmperid . oc. 253s Cagenbseeleasinycas 1950=100, 100-0} 112-5| 103-0 94-0! | 99-64 99 | 120 | 115 
Evports . os ccs cuca teen eae ances eae 100-0} 101-2} 95-0 83 | 99 | 94 91 92 | 105 
BY AREA | 
Imports : } i 
p—-tpblhigs Coes 5 sk ceoas | £ million 40-0} 64-5 60-1} 39-8] 52-6 45-5 48-1 56-0 65:4 
GALS: <a ove iss cee a = 17-6| 31-7 26-3 15-9 25:7 20-8 16-0 20-2 19-2 
Canale 2454. 615s 5 . 15-0) 21-7 26-6 20-0} 21-4 1-5 24-6 26-5 29-1 
: a 
ing OEEC countries ....... be 54-6| 84-0 71-4}  62-9| 67:8] 62-2 68-7 | 64-1 67:4 | 
i i 
08. i cena a vf 82:6} 116-5} 119-8]. 109-0} 119-0 | 126-5] 107-4] 112-5] 119-5} 
| ne poe 
Exports : | 5 i 
arearstatalsad isis jaca slew od os a 24-91 28:9} 31-4 29-0; 39-6) 32:3 33-8} 31-2 34-2 
(A eee. a 10-6| 12-8] 15-1 13-7| 17-5| 13-3 13:9} 14-6 14-7 
Canale 3 cos Baas ba 10-7)  i-7} 11-0 11-2} 14-8] 12-9 12-1 12-0 13-9 
| 
terling OEEC countries ....... 5 49-2| 56 | 68-3 on 63-4 59-4 55-6 61-0 68-4 
Sterling areMss ss ceca phe Sak cd ener é 87:4 | 110-8] 107-0 83-6 101-9} 100-7 96-5} 98-0] 112-6 
| | 
Bai le ; . | 
Dele aren en ee ~15-2| —36°6 | 98-7 | —10-8} —23-0 | -13-2] -14:3] -26:8) 2218 
ATCA waco sen es sasusn en ens ; a3 esl chat eel a4 | read oo ert a 
Stcrling sasinagtr ce Reea deta a. $48| — 5-7 | —12-8 363 ~i7-1| —25-8] -10-9| —14-5| — 6 
” | 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | 
gel j : 
‘; ns} .272- 337-7| 325-5] 221-5} 173-6] 289-8] 334-2] 330-4) 345-0) 275-1 
Meat .. ..«iuwéinae usmpeenceanwcte: Cee 0675 | 39-9 45-5 44-5 52-3 31-7 52-4 59-7 S1-5| 66-4 
Sugar, unrefined ....<aaccersee- ee : 174-3 | 186-8] 166-3 84-8} 150-2} 112-4] 185-9] 347-7} 285-3} 251-0 
Raw cotton: suedigaiie bos aaaati es 3 37-4 37:5 21-8 15-1 23-8 19-5 21-5 26:3 31-4 25- 
Kaw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*)....\| man. Tb. 49-0 36-0 52-0 19-3 26-8 3 ge : : 8 ; a 
cr, natural and synthetic (*) ... | 000 tons 18-T 25-1 16-7 26-5 22-1 
Softwood ‘000 stds 5-9 | 135-6 85-2 95-6} 107-9 71-3} 143-6} 118-9} 104-5 91-7 
Wood pulp: sSsices ie seuveta ch gee kes aoa nes ost 119-9 86-1 99-9} 133-0} 143-1} 137-8} 171-6} 149-0 
Crude petroleum .....c¥sceécceee+ TM, galls, 197 359 483 507 527 615 544 675 613 608 
Exports of UK pr 
cote ih cardi |*000 tons| 1,464 961}. 1,254) 1,568 iat ton et A et oe 
Wi en piece-goods—cottom ........ mn.sq. yds 69 72 | 59 i 
ca : "000 oa. } 10 611 9,894 | 8,190 8,035 9,525 9,402 9,357 7,978 | 9,765 8,891 
6k Pas cakes di aah : 
3,722 | 25,706} 21,618 
Passenger cars and chassis, ber |. 33,177 |. 30,717 | 25,819} 22,716 | 21947) 21,174) 21,239) 23,422) 2, 
Con mercial vehieles and ehassis, ... pumerr 1 39'035 | 11,495 | 10,706] 9,303}, 9.154) 9,650) 7750) SERB) The as 
Agricultural tractOr$../....sbs.,00. ; 6,997 | 9,388 | 8,745] 8818) 7,924) 6,577 ; a A wat 
, 4,378 | 4704| 4,928] 4597] 4,122) 4,633) 5,300 
Mac) 7 trie Vdegiacssninss £000 atti 26248 | 30.346 957694 | 30,182 | 29,867 | 24,623} 25,118 | 28,311 | 30,770 
Chemicals reer ee Renee sates * 4991| 6533; 6,774] 6,579 | 6,200} 6,629} 6,411 6,880 | 5,936 
eG ; 





() Average for third quarter. 


. 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


; BRITISH 
Prices and Wages Dec. 5th 
Production and Consumption Dec. 12th 


Soe e eee eee ee 


PAGDIOWEE Bisii 6s cccscccccecucessi Dec. 19th 
External Trade..........scesssss This week 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 17th 
World Trade 





Pete eee eeeeeerenee 


UK External Trade 


exports f.o.b. 





(7) Retained imports. 





(*} Average for fourth quarter. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Dec, 5th 
British Commonwealth ...... Dec, 12th 


Western Eur : 

Prices and Money Supply Dec. 19th 
United States This week 
Oct. 


CC ee Eee eee eee 


17th 


otal trade unless otherwise stated. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 























4 
’ ’ As > 
Wholesale prices | Consumer “prices External prices Stock . 
prices a 
all s had Oo Ee RE Saat Uh oh fg a A 
com- ‘di a a Food Clothing _ Housing | Import | Export 4 of posite eurre 
nadidei = bo be trade Hides pri c 
1947-49= 100 1948: 100: 1939-=10 
| chicen cies eee 50:1} 36-5 59-4 417-1 | 52-5 42 | 48 | 88} 100-0} 23-5 a2 
114-8; 113-4 111-0 112-6; 106-9 112-4 130 | 103 | 126 184-9 64 1 
Eeiny on 111-6 107-9 113-5 114-6 105-8 114-6 123.) 102 121 195-0 67 
its oo gcse 109:5 95-4 114-5 113-7 104-6 | 117°4 117 | 100 | 117 187-3} 71 9 
118-9 97-9 114-7 113-8 104-4 117-8 liz | 101 | 116 190-4 71 ; 
‘ 110-6 96-4 115-9 114-1} . 104-3 118-0 118 | 102 | 116 190-2 7] 
> I 111-0! 98-1 115-2 113-3; 105-3.|. 118:4 re sen bins 181-0 2 
110-2 | 92 115-4 113-6 105:5 | . 118-7 ade ye : sis 187-1 7] 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian 
national : ; Gat aARTE NS F Pra ; 
product Total | * 
: industrial | Durable = Non-durable goods New con- Total Tot 
-asonaliy’ pro- ties wih Pies: aT eee 1 Wh ie: (See. } Mr a 
adjusted | duction ane ee | OP TOY 
annual Total Iron ents soe als} adjusted force me 
cates ' steel | mobiles | 
$ billion ooh te Index 1935- 59100; __ seasonally adjusted. $ million 5 _ thousan ds 
1959 Ss sweaees tule 91-3 109 109 | 114 | 94 | 109 112 112 6383 55,230 45,750 
1968) haa jet t sea eeee 329°38 220 273 | 259 | 257 | 194 174 299 2,575 62,884 61,005 
ey Sarah a Ge ea ee ae eee 548-9 219 280 243 | 230 | 189; \ 161 502 2,720 62,966 61,29 
1953 y rn | 
pale fet er eee ans 7} 38 510 278 | 282 | 191 157 327 2,854 64,668 63,120 4 
August <..si..4; sc etuek i 369-0 236 309 | 277 972. |. 198 166 326 2825 | 64,648 | 63,408 1-9 
September : pale 232 | 501 | 264 261 | 196 160 321 2,828 63,552 | 62,30 “0 
epee 65 crf ices ie 231 304 | 264 wit nd 194 157 S16} 2,851 | 63,404) 62,242 1:8 
November . 2... cis sta sds eae 228 299 | +t eee 194 aes eee 2,916 65,553 | 61,925 2°3 
re 
TRADE 
ee ! All business Total retail — for US 7 ae _Tmnerchandlise 
sumption | a f 





Imports 


Annual | . pei eg eT gay Cie 2 Ae Creda. | Serai- Finished 
rates | Sales Stocks | Sales Stocks Total | materials amanuf'r Total | goods 


$ billion ; seasonally. adjusted $ ‘pitti: 1936-58 = 100 













: : ; 
19994 ee 67-5 10-80 | 20-04) 3-50; 6-53 190 62 | 41 | 260 | 139 94 113 
SOGR os cos ee 208-1} 44-45| 74-06) 13:19) 20-75 901 280 | 205 1,240 | 708 144 247 
1968 oe ee eae 218-1 45°55 | 174-76 | 13-67 | 20-80 895 245 | 214 1,252 | 177 151 25) 
: 
195 : 
lie os 07 eS 230-44 49-25 | 77-51; 14-41 1,369 | 1,007 164 219 
Saige 49-61 78-31 | 14-47 1,341 : 990 158 eT 
Ausest 2506S oS SS 231-0 48-20 | 78-75 | 14-07 1 147 a5 
September 203. . 0.0.0.0: }L 47-43} 79:38 | 13-98 i . 
October | 47°56 | 79-04) 14-024 “ 















Person: al income Bond vir 


es Sink : +s Re nen te ,* axa ble por it@ 
laste Surplus 3-month } Taxa 





. | Labour Farm i Gt \aa 
Dna | income |. iricome Total ment i. “pills } oe mds 
$ billion ; seasonally bition: nei ode t as 
adjusted | annual rates {end of period $ billion oes. bent Per 
$950 ee ee 72:61 46-7 | 4-5 17-22 4-50 23-4 | 3-0 39] 0-025 . 4 
1S? eee See es 254-3} 170-7 | 15-5 21-47 14-84 14:9 44-61 + 35 1-552 2-5] 9.98 
1908 (AG, is 269-7} — 184-9 14-8] 25°83} 18-68] 77'S 66:1 0) A106) 2 . 
1953 | 
Pibyp yc sia, aaa gee et 287-5 | 
AMGUEE 65. oc ine cy Fees 287-0 
September oc. 6c. cee ab ve 286-3 
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(*} Seeond quarter. (*) End of period. (*) All commercial banks. (5 Aapoe ‘goers are a forthe fiscal, year ended June 50: 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED 


RECORD ADVANCES AND PROFITS 


LORD ROWALLAN’S REVIEW 


he one hundred and twenty-eighth annual 


Bi meeting of the proprietors of The 
N | Pank of Scotland Limited was held 
in bank’s head office, Edinburgh, on 
De emoboer 17th. 

Right Honourable Lord Rowallan, 


in the course of his speech, said: 

nain essentials the balance sheet shows 

: change from the figures of twelve 

before. It is true deposits at 

nilion are £1 million+less, but that 

us no more than a_ day-to-day 

fluctuation. Note cireulation, in common 

ll note circulations, continues’ to 

-, and the amount outstanding is now 

0 11 million and nearly £700,000 higher 

n 1952, Qur cash resources remain 

itial, amounting to nearly £36 million, 

| ratio of 33 per cent against liabili- 

) the public im the form of deposits 

circulation. Advances and bills 

ed together amount to £30,500,000, 
highest figure yet recorded, 


KBE. MC, TD, DL, the Governor of the 
i 
] 


o 


INVESTMENTS 


nvestments im British Government securi- 

nd at £44,500,000, and I invite your 

on to the statument in the report that 

value of these investments at prices 

t October 31, 1953, exceeds the figures 

in the balance sheet. I might add 

th these investments have fixed maturity 

dates and that more than half mature within 
period of tem years. 

One item upon which there is a consider- 
ible reduction is that-of acceptances, endorse- 
menis, guarantees and other obligations 
undertaken on behalf of customers, which 

n part be explained by the fact that 
cerlain commodities in international markets 
longer being financed through London 
but are now subject to direct barter arrange- 
m 1s between the overseas countries con- 
cerned and the Continent. —The remuneration 
obtained for the services previously provided 
was part of our invisible exports. Even so, 
bigations of nearly £5,500,000 current, 
it dent enough that the bank continues 
to | a substantial part im the finance of 
international trade. 


REASONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


It will not ‘have escaped -your notice that 
the profits at £306,000, which is a record, 
Whue {19,000 higher than those of 1952, are 
only ; 5,000 higher than the profits of 1950. 
The improvement over the past, twelve 
months can in great meéasure be attributed 
'o lower taxation, because, apart from the 
Tecuction in the rate of income tax, material 
benciit has been feceived through the relief 
On the substantial part of the profits that has 
not been distributed. 


On the other hand, because of the lower 

fate of tax, the provision for dividends 

requires nearly £5,000 more, and to that 

‘xtent offsets the apparent increase in profits. 

thet sion should be drawn 
‘ne - Tm $ ; ; 

accounted fee aeea Nae caine che 


the new service charges 


introduced, let me say that these new ser- 
vice charges have done little more than 
help us to keep abreast of increased work- 
ing costs. 

The allocations out of profits are: £100,000 
to revenue reserve fund, £40,000 to heritable 
property account, and £75,000 to the 
trustees for the officers’ pension — fund, 
leaving £122,300 to be carried forward 
fo the next accounts, as against £138,700 
brought in. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You will see that it is intended to capitalise 
£150,000 of the revenue reserve fund to in- 
crease the amount paid up on the £5 million 
consolidated capital stock from £1,100,000 to 
£1,250,000. One of the reasons for making 
that change is that the consolidated capital 
stock is presently transferable in units of 
£500, of which £110 is paid up, a somewhat 
cumbersome and awkward fraction, and the 
change proposed will admit of future dealings 
taking place in units of £1, with 5s. paid up. 

The change, when it does take place, will 
not have effect until after payment of the 
second instalment of the dividend which will 
be distributed on July 15th next. It is 
proposed at the same time to take the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the Bank’s Regulations up 
to date. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


In the main, the pattern of Scottish 
industry has followed very much that of 
recent years. Agriculture and fishing have 
had reasonable rewards from the harvests 
from land and sea, but while agriculture has 
so far obtained a return on a sufficient scale 
to provide for adequate mechanisation, - it 
cannot be said that the return from the trawl- 
ing side of the fishing industry gives much 
encouragement to embark upon the sub- 
stantial capital outlays that would be involved 
in the building of new vessels and, unfor- 
tunately, much too large a proportion of the 
trawling fleet is quite out of date. Our main 
textile industries, both wool and jute, after 
somewhat unsettled conditions earlier in the 
year, have staged a satisfactory recovery and 
are well placed with production and orders, 
but the linen industry remains somewhat 
in the doldrums. 


One exceedingly bright feature has been 
the Hawick knitwear trade, which continues 
to make a handsome contribution to our 
exports. In iron and steel there is full 
activity, but in shipbuilding and engineering 
there has been creeping in a note of hesita- 
tion, partly through the cancellation of some 
contracts and partly through a reduction in 
the flow of new orders. One may take leave 
to doubt whether we have miade as much of 
our shipbuilding and engineering opportuni- 
ties as we should, because there are reports 
from both industries of production having 
been hampered through lack of adequate 
supplies of steel, and it could be suggested 
that steel might have been more advan- 
ageously used by them for our general 
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€xport position than by others to whom steel 
was diverted. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


In the general financial sphere, we as 
bankers have more than a passing interest, 
but more than bankers should be pleased at 
the improvement that has taken place in the 
national finances and in the greater feeling of 
confidence engendered. No longer are we 
living under the strain of attempting to make 
insufficient exports meet the cost of excessive 
imports, for our national finances have been 
brought into a better state of balance, visible 
evidence of which is provided by the steady 
if somewhat unspectacular increase in our 
own and in the sterling area’s reserves of 
foreign exchange. 


These reserves have increased by as much 
as £300 million between the low point of 
1952 and the end of October this year, but 
it would be a mistake to adopt any attitude 
of complacency because our position. in 
general is still too delicately poised. We 
must still continue to make the utmost effort 
to expand our exports, and the words used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at a 
recent meeting of the National Production 
Advisory Council of Industry can well be 
repeated: “To get the increase in exports 
we must more than match the growing 
efficiency, productivity, and competitive 
power of other industrial nations.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS COMPANY 


PRESCRIPTION FOR MEETING 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


The ninety-second annual general meet- 
ing of The Birmingham Small Arms Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on December 18th 
at Small Heath, Birmingham. 


Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE (chair- 
man and managing director), after reviewing 
the satisfactory trading results, said: 


I believe that in this country we need not 
worry about our ability to compete in the 
markets of the world. What we do need to 
worry about, so far as we manufacturers are 
able, is that there exists conditions under 
which we can in fact compete. Let me give 
you my prescription; 

So far as government is concerned— 
removal at the earliest possible moment of 
all restrictive controls, including currency 
restrictions. Economy in the administration 
of the functions of government—about 
which I would welcome real evidence. 
Reduction in taxation to provide an incen- 
tive both to. industry and the individual. 
Abolition of purchase tax, which still in so 
many cases directly keeps up the cost of 
living, and seems in danger of quietly turn- 
ing the country into seasonal trading, 


So far as we in industry are concerned— 
continued attention to quality of goods 
produced—we need to sell our brains and 
our skill; all-out effort to increase the 
scope of oyr sales by every method, and 
here we need the practical sympathy of 
government. 


So far as the workers are concerned, if we 
succeed full employment is possible, and for 
value of work given a good living is assured. 
To my mind, too much attention is paid by 
too many. to basic rates of pay. The criterion 
must be what a man takes home on a Friday 
night, and can the work be obtained to keep 
him employed ? Restraint in application for 
advances must keep down the cost of living 
and make pay packets buy more goods. 


The report was adopted. 
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DENNIS BROTHERS LIMITED 


(Motor and Mechanical Engineers) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


HAMPERING EFFECT OF EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


SIR GEOFFREY BURTON ON PURCHASE TAX BURDEN 


The annual general meeting of Dennis 
Brothers Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 18th at the Café Royal, Regent Street, 
London, W1, Sir Geoffrey Burton (the chair- 
man) presiding. . 

Mr H. BE. Johnson, FCIS (director and 
secretary), read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 

In presenting to you our accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1953, I consider 
the results are satisfactory, having in mind the 
difficult trading conditions and export restric- 
tions. You will notice that the profit, after 
charging all expenses, including taxation and 
depreciation, is £160,577 as compared with 
£172,521 for the previous year. 

We have again had to meet increases in 


wages due to awards beyond our control, and. 


so far we have carried this increased cost, and 
not passed it on to the consumer. We believe 
this policy has been in the best interests of 
the company, but it cannot be extended 
further. As you probably know, there is an 
application now in course of negotiation be- 
tween the engineering unions and the em- 
ployers’ federation which, if granted, will 
cettainly involve an increase in prices and add 
further to the difficulties of our home trade, 
and even more so in relation to export trade, 
where competition from other European 
countries is daily becoming more severe. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Our relations with labour have, as in the 
past, been good, but one of our anxieties has 
been due to our inability to obtain sufficient 
productive employees to meet the require- 
ments of our various works departments. 
The demand for labour in and around the 
Guildford area since the war has grown to 
such an extent that it exceeds the supply. 
There is also the added difficulty of housing, 
although your company is fortunate in own- 
ing 250 houses which are let to our own 
employees at lower rents than any in the dis- 
trict. Had it not been for the foresight of 
your directors in the past in this connection, 
we should be. suffering today considerably 
more than we are. 

Dealing with the accounts, our stock shows 
an increase of £147,000, which in general is 
due to new models and customers’ special 
requirements. The total of sundry debtors, 
tax reserve certificates, and cash in hand is 
down about £90,000, which is more than 
covered by increased stock. Creditors and 
provision for taxation are approximately the 
same as last year. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


On September 29th last an extra-ordinary 
general meeting was held for the purpose of 
bringing the issued capital into better rela- 
tion with the real resources employed. At 


this meeting you approved proposals to capi- ° 


talise £676,113 of the reserves. This was 
done by transferring £108,987 standing to 
the credit of capital’ reserve, £150,000 from 
general reserve, £300,000 from renewal and 
re-equipment account, and £117,126 from 


profit and loss account, to issued capital, 
bringing this up to £751,237. After issuing 
nine shares for one, we consolidated ten 
shares of ls. each into one share of 10s., 
thus making the issued capital of the, com- 
pany 1,502,475 shares of 10s. each. At the 
same time we also increased the authorised 
capital from £600,000 to £1 million. This is 
reflected in the balance sheet now before you. 


Sales during the year have been hampered 
by export restrictions and by lessened de- 
mand at home, but we have started the new 
year with a good volume of orders. 


There has beem»no Commercial Vehicle 
Show at Earls Court this year, but one at 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. We have exhibited 
a Centaur chassis with 5}-litre engine and 
special platform body; a Pax chassis with 
tipping gear and distinctive lightweight body, 
and a novel integral box-van vehicle for a 
well-known Scottish sweet manufacturer. 
The latter is mounted on our latest Stork 
chassis which was so well received at the 
last show, and has already justified its intro- 
duction. One of the first we supplied was 
for the London Evening News as a mobile 
printing unit used for. printing stop press 
news on site. 

Our fire engine department has had a 
satisfactory year, and im our opinion there 
should still be a steady demand, especially 
for export. Our fire engines are second 
to none and we can justifiably claim to be 
leaders in the manufacture of fire-fighting 
equipment. 


MUNICIPAL VEHICLE DEPARTMENT 


The municipal vehicle department has also 
given a satisfactory account of itself, though 
as I pointed out last year, competition. is 
increasing in all directions. We intend to 
keep in the forefront in this field, and 
several models, some already offered to the 
public and others projected, should result in 
the company’s business being maintained in 
this department during the forthcoming year. 
In particular, our overseas customers have 
now had.the opportunity of assessing the 
quality of our postwar products, and. an 
increasing demand can be expected in this 
direction. : 

Special attention has been paid during the 
last year to improvement in our. servicing 
arrangements.. Quick and efficient service 
is essential to retain a satisfied customer, 
and we have plans to still further. improve 
our service by ensuring that the personnel 
of your company and their agents are in 
closest touch with our customers both at 
home and abroad, so that there shall not be 
a moment’s delay in’ supplying spare parts 
and giving help in any direction when 
required. 

I have already referred to the difficulties 
in regard to the home trade. This is to a 
large extent due to the regulations controlling 
hire purchase and to purchase tax. In par- 
ticular, there has been a falling off in orders 
from coach proprietors due to the fact that 
one-third of the price has to be paid on 
delivery and the balance within eighteen 
months. As the trade is mainly seasonal this 
does not allow the operator time to recoup 
himself. 
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NEED FOR TAX REBATE SCHE\¢ 


With regard to purchase tax, I feel that 
tax rebate scheme on vehicles held in stock 
should be introduced. We have thr 


: yugh the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 


been urging the Ministry to adopt such 4 
scheme, Meanwhile our agents are re|,: 


- 1 ctant 
to take vehicles into stock on which they 
have to pay purchase tax, because at a |ater 


date tax may be reduced and they cannot 
obtain any relief. In addition to this, of 
course, the high rate of purchase tax, which 
is 334 per tent of the price of the chassis 
continues to be a severe burden, and restraing 
operators from purchasing the latest types of 
vehicle even though they would be consider- 
ably more economical to run. 


At the extra-ordinary general meetin held 
at the end of Sept-tnber I mentioned thar 
our reconstruction c! capital did not imply 
increased earnings or dividend. Althoush 
our net earnings have shown a slight drop 
as forecast, I am glad to say that the board 
recommend the same final dividend as last 
year, which on the new basis means 20 per 
cent, making a total of 25 per cent for the 
year, 


I wish once again to conclude by thanking 
on your behalf all those engaged in the 
management of the company and also our 


employees, both in the offices and the factory. 
for the good work done during the year and 
for their unswerving loyalty to your company 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, 
making 25 per cent, less tax, for the year, was 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr H. W. Dawes 
and Mr H. E. Johnson, FCIS, were re-elected 


and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Gane Jackson Jeffreys and Freeman, having 
been fixed, the proceedings terminated 


THE STRAND HOTH! 
LIMITED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 
December 17th, in London, Mr S. I. Salmon 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The accounts show that the increase in 
our profit last year has not been maintained. 
Although the turnover is slightly above that 
of last year, the balance on trading account, 
which amounts to £157,643, shows a decrease 
of £19,611. . After adding interest received 
and deducting debenture interest, directors’ 
remuneration, depreciation and taxation, the 
last item amounting to £100,404, there is 4 
profit for the year of £60,396, compared with 
£66,712 for the previous year. 


This reSult may seem rather disappointing, 
bat the general position is not without cause 
fer some satisfaction, Our greatest concerti, 
for several years now, has been the necessity 
from time to time to raise our charges 0 
keep pace with the rising costs of operating 
the business. These costs, under a numoer 
of headings, have risen again this year, but 
in total the increase is not as great as 1 has 
been in recent years, Despite these addi- 
tional costs, since last year we have | ised 
our menu prices to a small extent only and 
have refrained from making any increase 10 
our bedroom charges, This has meant ‘of 
going some profit this year, but, looking 
ahead, we feel sure that the best way © 
encouragé more custom to our restaurants 
and a greater dernand for accommodation 's 
to keep our prices down to a minimum. 


The Government policy of derationing and 
easing restrictions is. a telicf am 
encouragement to the hotel badustry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMBINED ENGLISH MILLS. 
(SPINNERS) 


GRADUAL RECOVERY FROM RECESSION 


SIR JOHN REYNOLDS ON FUTURE TREND OF TRADE 


The twenty-fourth ordinary annual general 


meeting of * Combined English Mills 
(Spinners), Limited, was held on December 
?ist in Manchester, Lt. Col. Sir John 
Reynolds, Bt, MBE, JP (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his speech 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

I have to report a gross trading profit of 

£875,310, compared with £1,703,384 for 1952, 
and a net profit of £286,666, as against 
£555,872. 
The depression of 1951-52 descended on 
the trade with alarming rapidity and lasted, 
in all, approximately twelve months. Re- 
covery, fortunately, came with more buoyancy 
than has always been the case in Lancashire's 
past history, and by March business was, 
although not good, at Jeast fair. 


The closing date of any firm’s accounts 
makes an extraordinary difference on the 
effect of the depression in its’ figures; in 
some instances spreading the decline in profits 
relatively evenly and-in others leading to very 
sharp fluctuations indeed. 

Last year | warned our shareholders that 
the recovery, although om the way, would 
have to proceed at exceptional speed if the 
b t of the commg year was to be made 


he recovery which I then anticipated has 
fact continued to develop slowly, but 
radually, and this with the present appear- 


nce of stability has led your board, despite 
the decline in our profits, to recommend the 
maintenance of the preference and ordinary 


dividends at the same rates as last year. 


_ We are placing to general reserve £150,000. 
rhis is provided by allocating £100,000 of 
our tax provision which is no longer required, 
together with an amount of £50,000 provided 
from this year’s earnings, making the general 
reserve £1,150,000. The carry-over is in- 
creased by £17,601, making the credit balance 
to carry forward £428,923, 


During the year, £337,412 has been spent 
on capital additions, as against £108,421 last 
year, and £259,000 on repairs and mainten- 
ance, against £443,000. ‘The change in the 
rao between these two items denotes that 
the wartime back-log of repairs is to some 
measure made good and that the emphasis is 
now on renewal of and additions to plant. 
oe burden of taxation is correspondingly 
Cavier 

Future commitments on capital account as 
at September 30, 1953, are £326,000, against 


j 
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£215.000, as shown in our last balance sheet. 


STOCK POSITION 


The level of stocks of yarn, cotton, rayon, 
etc., at £2,619,049, is a reflection of two de- 
velopments, increased trade and our decision 
to contract out of the Raw. Cotton Commis- 
sion for cotton supplies, thus assuming 


responsibility for purchasing our raw cotton 
in the “ free” market. 


§ There iS, In Consequence, a sharp reduc- 
‘on in cash, but, as our stock increase lies 
almost entirely in raw cotton, which, of 
©ourse, is readily negotiable, the loss in 


Pquidity is more apparent than real. While 
hancing out of our own resources all these 
“avy cotton commitments, we have retained 

“x reserve certificates against the full amount 


t 


of our January and April, 1954, tax 
liabilities. 

Stocks of both cotton and yarn are covered 
by sales or by “hedges ” in the Raw Cotton 
Commission’s cover scheme and are not, 


therefore, subject to the risk of heavy stock 
depreciation. 


VITAL NEED FOR VIRILE SPINNING 
SECTION 


There can be no doubt that the early re- 
covery of the spinning trade, after so sharp a 
recession, was in a large measure due to the 
steadying effect of the Yarn Spinners’ 
Association. Other sections of the trade 
were at one time critical of the firm stand 
the spinning section took against selling 
below economic bare costs. It is now 
generally recognised that the “ floor ” which 
ovr section of the trade provided shortened 
by many months a movement which had the 
makings of a serious slump. A strong and 
virile spinning section is vital for the well- 
being of the whole industry. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


During the year labour costs have again 
risen with an increase in spinning wages of 
5 per cent as from August 3, 1953. 

Despite this increase the supply of labour 
is far from satisfactory. In 1951, 321,000 
people were employed in the trade, dropping 
to 262,800 in the worst of the 1952 slump. 
Recovery in the labour force has been made 
to 277,970, but even so, labour shortage is 
a very definite problem. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


We have continued to maintain and in- 
crease yarn sales and to build up our order 
book still further. 


With a hundred per cent employment in 
British industry in genetal any serious or 
long-drawn-out decline in “ off-take ” seems 
unlikely. Minor fluctuations are inevitable 
in any market, but the tremendous reduction 
over the years in the number of Lancashire’s 
spindles leaves those of us who remain far 
less at the mercy of these fluctuations than 
in prewar days. The following figures com- 
paring approximately the end of the first 
world war with today are illuminating: 
1918—61 million spindles working 55 hours 
per week; in comparison with the peak 
period of 1951—28,750,000 spindles working 
45 hours per week. The spindleage working 
today is less than that of 1951. 


Export markets are obviously fraught with 
difficulties and we appreciate the vital 
importance of this section of the trade, but 
with the change of ratio between home and 
export trade, Lancashire can no longer be 
subjected to the perils and vicissitudes of 
former years by export difficulties alone. 


All recent published trade figures point to 
a buoyant demand and no unwieldy stocks. in 
any part of the proverbial pipeline. We are 
not disturbed therefore by fears of a serious 
decline in this year’s volume of trade. Com- 
petition, however, is extremely keen and 
margins remain unduly low, so, while looking 
and hoping for a satisfactory year, it would 
be quite unrealistic to anticipate any return 
to the profits of 1951. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


RATIONALISATION OF PRODUCTION 


The second annual general meeting of the 
British Motor Corporation Limited was held 
at Oxford on December’ 18th. 


_Mr L. P. Lord, chairman and managing 
director, in his circulated statement, says: 
The old problem of financing the replacement 
of plant.and equipment after the payment.of 
excessively high taxation still remains. A 
solution is not yet in sight and the question 
continues to give great concern. 


Rationalisation of Production—The plans 
for design, development and manufacture 
mentioned last year are taking shape. Our 
stafis have been busily engaged on the 
rearrangement of plant and the installation 
of new machinery as quickly as it can be 
obtained. 


PRODUCTION 


During the course of the year the produc- 
tion of the Austin Motor Company was inter- 
rupted by a three-months’ strike. Exports 
were seriously affected ; sales were lost and 
could not be regained. In spite of this the 
vehicle production from the Austin factory 
was 139,694 against 147,833 for the previous 
year. The corresponding figures for Morris 
Motors were 139,146 and 128,925 and the 
total production of-the Austin and Morris 
companies was thus 278,840 against 276,758 
for the previous year. At the present time 
production in all factories is running at 4 
new high level. 

The extension to the assembly plant in 
Sydney, Australia, is proceeding apace. The 
buildings of the assembly plant in Cape 
Town, South Africa, are completed and now 
await the installation of equipment. New 
companies have been formed in East Africa, 
Rhodesia and Canada. 


Turning now to the home market, it is 
well known that a large number of vehicles 
are being sold here in spite of the handicaps 
of purchase tax and petrol tax, but one 
wonders how long the home market will 
continue to absorb vehicles at the present 
rate under these conditions. 


I would like to associate myself with 
everything HRH the Duke of Edinburgh 
said concerning roads in his opening speech 
at the London Motor Show. As far as road 
building is concerned, the United Kingdom 
is one of the most backward countries in the 
world. Trade is being hampered and costs 
increased by the restricted movements of 
goods, and many accidents which occur every 
day arise from present archaic road condi- 
tions. 


ACQUISITION OF FISHER AND LUDLOW 
LIMITED 


Since the end of our financial year the 
Corporation made an offer for the ordinary 
stock of Fisher and Ludlow Lid. and 
following acceptance, the issue of shares and 
payment of cash has been substantially com- 
pleted. I feel sure that the acquisition of 
Fisher ‘and Ludlow will be of mutual 
benefit. 


I have already said that production in our 
factories is running at a new high level, and 
although marketing conditions all over the 
world are not becoming less difficult I think 
that in the absence of any major adverse 
unforeseen happenings we shall have a suc~- 


- cessful year. In approaching our problems 


we can always draw on the many varied 
experiences of the past and rely on the good- 
will and energy of our staffs, suppliers, dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TRONOH MINES, LIMITED 


MR J. H. RICH ON TIN CONTROL 


The fifry-first annual general meeting of 
ree Mines, Limited, was held on Decem- 
r 18th in London. 


“Ms J. H. Rich, chairman of the company, 
presided, and the following is an extract from 


I 


his circulated statement. 


As regards the future outlook for tin, the 
market at the time of writing is suffering from 
a lack of confidencé resulting in a depressed 
price. Contributory causes for this are the 
Korean truce, the persistent references to a 
surplus of 40,000 tons, and the possibility of 
a trade recession in the USA. It is not sur- 
prising that in these unfavourable circum- 
stances consumers should confine their pur- 
chases to their bare requirements. Providing 
there is no serious falling off in American 
productivity the existing period of low prices 
may, I think, be regarded as a-passing phase. 
One favourable feature is that the production 
of tin has reached its peak, and in fact unless 
new fields are found production will tend to 
fall while statistics show that the general 
trend of consumption is upwards. 


The recent heavy drop in the metal price 
has revived interest in the controversial 
subject of an International Tin Control 
Agreement, and an International Conference 
is_ meeting in Geneva to consider the possi- 

vility of achieving this. It is claimed that 
wane such an agreement stable conditions 
would result, enabling companies to plan 
ahead and that unemployment would. be 
eliminated. It is interesting to see how far 
these claims can be substantiated in the light 
of the experience gained during the ten years 
prior to the War when a control scheme was 
in operation, First let us see how far stable 
conditions resulted under the previous 
scheme. Under that scheme, and presumably 
the same conditions would apply under any 
other control scheme, each participating 
country was allotted a tonmage assessment, 
and in the case of Malaya that tonnage was 
distributed in the form of domestic assess- 
ments to the several hundred producers in 
the country. An integral part of any control 
scheme is the quota release, which is the 
percentage of the tonnage assessment per- 
— to be produced during a given period, 

claim being that by this means the price 
mn be stabilised. ‘ 


QUOTA FAILS TO PRODUCE STABILITY 


During the ten years in which the previous 
control scheme operated the average annual 
quota release in Malaya varied from 24.33 
per cent to 88.75 per cent, and during: the 
same period the price of tin varied from 
£118.5 to £242.3 per ton, as shown in the 
Statistical Year Book for 1952. These figures 
clearly show that the last control scheme 
failed to produce any stability of either. pro- 
duction or price, 


Further, owing to the tonnage assessment 
previously referred to and the permissible 
sale of quota, any new mine could only be 
operated at the expense of existing producers, 
and it was on this account that the Malayan 
Government refused to issue any prospecting 
licences. 


This prolonged lack of prospecting is now 
the grave concern both of the Government 
and the industry, and it is pertinent to en- 
quire what would be the attitude of the 
jovernment to prospecting in the event of a 
new restriction scheme coming into opera- 
tion. In view of these facts it is difficult to 
understand how it can be claimed that a 
control scheme would enable mining com- 
panies to plan ahead and enter into capital 
commitments. 


What mining concern would be prepared 
to put up from catbonpenetere of a million 


to a million pounds to 
roperty, PR that its production 
ont be compulsorily controlled and that 
the plant might only be in operation for three 
months in the year, as was the case of one 
of the associated companies of this group 
under the former control scheme? The 
threat inherent in any such scheme is bound 
to act as a deterrent to the development of 
new areas, to the detriment not only of the 


industry but to the economy of the country as 
a whole. 


As-to the claim that unemployment would 
be eliminated, it is only necessary to refer 
to the annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines for the year 1938, in which he says 
that many of the mines were closed. down 
owing to the low quota release, resulting in 
some 30,000 workers being discharged and 
calling for an expenditure of some 000 
by aes in unemployment relief 
wor 


Despite claims to the contrary, the results 
of the previous control scheme clearly show 
that it did not produce the stability claimed, 
and there is nothing to indicate that condi- 
tions have so changed as to produce any 
other result from a new contro Feather: 





NEW ZEALAND LOAN 
AND MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL G, H. BROWN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Company, Limited, was held on -Decem- 
ber 18th in London. 


Mr Michael G. H. Brown, the chairman, 


oes and in the. course of his speech 
sai 


Since the issue of our accounts, there 
have been further statutory increases in 
certain award rates of pay in New Zealand, 
It is to be hoped that that country 
will not allow a rise in remuneration 
to overtake any rise in production to the 
extent of involving itself in a runaway form 
of ' inflation. 


As concerns our company, we hope that 
some part of the increased cost to us will be 
met by increased turnover. Regrettably 
industry may have to meet a part of ‘this 
extfa cost by an increase in our service 
charges to clients. 


As is frequently pointed out, our trade 
is more dependent upon wool and meat 
prices and weather conditions than any other 
single factor. Latterly there has been a 
little hesitancy in the strength of the bidding 
at the. Wool Auctions for certain grades, but 
prices have still held at very satisfactory 
figures. The price of meat is, as yet, fixed 
by agreement between Governments and this 
trade will not be freed until about the end 
of the current year. 


Seasonal conditions and the. stock feed’ 


situation in Australia are generally  satis- 
factory, except in the central areas of 
Queensland, where conditions are . very 
dry and an early break in the approach- 
ing wet season. is urgently needed: In 
New Zealand the. -season’s prospects - are 
really very good, 


Domestic trade in these two .cowritri¢es 
is still running on a good level and, with ih- 
creasing populatiens, we have every reason 
to hope that during the occa oe we shall 
handle a satisfactory ; 
which will leave sede wi 
margin for all the work 


Se cece tae le 


develop and equip — 
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BROWN BAYLEY’s 
STEEL WORKS 


RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME EFFEC 1p 


The. thirty-fifth ordinary general 1». -:\), 
of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Limite v, 


& & 0 


held of December. 18th, at Sheffic\. 
J.. W. Garton, the chairman, presiding. 


The following: is. an extract from | 
ee oar oes Since the last « nina 
board submitted ix, 

Og to as members for the repay- 
ment of the eremce Share capital. 
These proposals, I am pleased to say, Were 
accepted without modification by an over- 
whelming thajority of both classes of hare- 
holders. The repayment moneys and the 
necessary expenses were wholly found ou: of 
the resources of the group, of which £600,000 
is on loan at call on reasonable terms 
The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company 
Limited. - 
The consolidated profit and loss account 
generally reflects the loss of income, ¢2used 
by the disposal of the assets of the Farnicy 
group. However, with an increased dividend 


M. 


ro- 


irom 


‘from the Hoffmann group and the mainten- 


ance of the dividend f from the South African 

the met amount available to 
members "has increased from £67,312 to 
£76,698. 


Your directors recommend a i livi- 
dend of 2s. 3d. per share, which, togethe er 
with dividends already paid, wil, ‘ash 
slightly more than the year’s available 
income. Future dividends will depend 
largely on the trading results of the 
Hoffmann group and to a lesser extent on 
the earnings of the South African selling 
agency. : 


LIQUIDATION OF FARNLEY GROUP 


The Fatnley Iron Company, Limited, has 
for many years been an investment holding 
company, in which your company has had 
controlling interest. In recent years thi 
interest has gradually been increased, and i: 
December, 1952, your company acquired the 
remaining ‘outside shareholdings. The Farniey 
Company’s principal assets were two wh ly 
owned subsidiary companies—namely, ‘She 
Taylor Rustless vay tk Company, Limited 
and The Farniey ousing Association, 
C etdeedltveetinted in Government securi- 
ties and a loan to the parent company. In 
ee with the recent scheme of arrange- 

your directors considered that since 
The. "ahcumes Iron Company, Limited, was 
serving no useful purpose, it should be 
liquidated to provide the necessary money 
and capital profit, out of which to pay certain 
sums to the preference shareholders. J 0 this 
end it was necessary to sell The ay “ 
Rustless Fittings Company, Limited, : 
less steel fabrication works in Tie. 1 to - 
side interests. The sale was completed in 
May of this year at a figure in excess 0! the 
book value of its net assets, which your 
directors consider to be satisfactory. [he 
Government securities, however, had to be 
realised at a price below their origina! cost 
Your directors have been advised thi 10 
order to complete this liquidation, your <0" 
pany has no alternative but to take ove) the 
other subsidiary, The Farnicy Ho Ising 
Association, Limited. 


Your company is giving very carcful 
sideration to the future of Brown 2.) 'cY 
Steels, Pome and this important © co 
is the subject of discussion between the -'00 
and Steel Holding and Realisation A. 
and the board. 


With regard to the year 1953, the ac nts 


i 
us 
n 


- are not completed. but permission 
asked eas the the agency to. publish them 38 
heretofore. 


Whos dediock wat boll were adopted 
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}. GLIKSTEN & SON 


EVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS 
RESOURCES 


- forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of |. Gliksten & Son, Limited, was held on 
December 18th in London, Mr$.G. Gliksten 

an and managing director) presiding. 
following is an extract from his circu- 
,ddress ¢ 
» revenue from trading of the group 
amounts to £736,979 as compared with 
718.370 a year ago. Adding income from 
nvestments, ete., of £13,706 and deducting 
directors’ fees, interest and depreciation, etc., 
of (190,154, a figure of met profit, before 
ta n, results of £560,531 as against 
(542.199. The provision for taxation 
s £188,647 as against £350,183 a year 
fhe net profit remaining after taxation 

826 against £189,965 a year ago, ‘is 
‘dequate after meeting the preference divi- 
dend to provide substantial transfers to 
reserves and to maintain the dividend on 
ordinary stock at 324 per cent, less tax, as 


i year. 
The total capital TS including 
serves and undistributed “profits, amounts 

) to £2,925,586 as against £2,626,866 a year 
) ‘oo, an increase during the year of £298,720 
which I feel sure you will regard as highly 

wisfactory, Current assets exceeded current 

| iabilities by £1,793,788, a ratio of 2.36 to 1. 
Stocks and work in progress. have been 
reduced by £504,608 and it is satisfactory to 
’ record that we are.more than maintaining 
our turnover on these reduced stock holdings. 


’ As I forecast a-year ago, the past year has 
3 shown a substantial reduction in the amount 
our call indebtedness and our financial 
forecast and budget for the current year pro- 

es a further considerable reduction. As 

as can be foreseen all our developments 
nd extensions can be adequately financed 


> 
4 from our OWN resources. 
i 
> 


GENERAL SURVEY 


One feature of modern business develo 
y nent which does not appear to be properly 


; ick of adequate reward obtainable by those 
, vho are prepared to undertake the hazards 
of operating overseas in undeveloped terri- 
nes, most of which are subject to extremes 
heat or cold. Enterprises ¢mbarkinz on 
operations which remain domiciled in 
country are treated im exactly the same 

AS manner as those concerns which operate 


e ccons of a highly developed community 
in ich as obtain in this country. In other 
118 words they are charged éxactly the same 


te of tax on profits, if amy, éarned overseas 
ind are granted practically the same capital 
“ ances despite all the dangers, both 


in chimanec and political, which are inherent in 
he verseas operations. 

ur T : +4 : 

he ‘n my considered opinion special con- 
he ‘cerauon should be extended to. trading 
ad “nierprises sUch as qur own who haye the 
“ii, determination and capacity to develop 
- our colonial and overseas resources. 

the ._ regards our home operations, I view the. 
ng ‘urure with confidence, — Prices of the com- 


- ties in which we deal have been_rela- 
ne ively stable during the past year and as far 


“Bvt as can be foreseen these conditions are likely 
ey lO continue. ‘ 


ai _ We welcome the announcement that soft- 

acy ‘voocs have now. been freed from all control, 
and look forward to furthef relaxation in the 

as ‘entrol on importation of plywood. 

“be .Dunng the period since the clese of the 

as vee tS: turnover has imcreased and trading 


‘esulis continue t6 be satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 





ppreciated by our legislative friends is the- 


r the more sheltered and favoured con-. 


HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and 
Other Commodities) 


.DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


| The. twenty-eighth. annual general meet- 
ing of Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Limited, was 
held on December 18th in London, Sir 
Walter Fletcher, CBE, MP (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group trading profit is £328,985 as 
compared with £727,072 last year. There 
was a considerable reduction in turnover on 
the London market, and the great difficulties 
encountered in New York were relative 
Stagnation and certain abuses in the hand- 
ling of the strategic stockpile made market 
conditions exceptionally difficult, meant that 
in that. area, normally a source of reasonable 
profits, losses occurred. The practice under 
which the majority output of whole countries 
such as Ceylon were dea’t with outside the 
established market, and on the other side the 
practice by which the requirements of the 
countries were equally grouped «through 
governmert buying agencies have combined 
not only to reduce turnover but to make 
markets over-sensitive to relatively small 
Operations and militated heavily’ against the 
normal trading practices in which your 
company has specialised for so long. The 
impossibility of carrying stocks due largely 
to the same..causes was another adverse 
feature. Of the net trading profit available 
to shareholders, that is after the deduc- 
tion of that amount applicable to outside 
shareholders of £87,446, no less a figure 
than £162,878 goes in taxation. The 
final outcome of the net trading results 
is therefore a profit in the parent com- 
pany of £26,953. 


BROADENING OF INTERESTS 


It will be observed that we carry under the 
heading of Reserves available for the share- 
holders in London £787,280, a very consider- 
able umbrella for the rainy day in which we 
are now working. During the year we con- 
tinued the policy outlined last year of broad- 
ening our interests, which up to then had 
been very largely in raw rubber only, to 
other commodities and other forms of trade. 
This naturally entailed then and has during 
the current year incurred a_ considerable 
increase in overheads in certain directions, 
but a company like ourselves cannot stand 


_ still nor can the board take a chance or 


behalf of its shareholders that the rubber 
business will feturn to that form most accept- 
able to us and for which we are specially 
organised. The increased impact of syn- 
thetic rubber and of Government trading 
and fhe cutting out on political grounds of 
quite large consuming markets are warning 
signals that we dare not ignore. 


The sharcholders will no doubt want me 
to say something about the prospects for the 
current year. The rainy day and the lean 
time are still with us and on top of it there 
are the increased overheads, for the reasons 
that I have given, but the provisions 
that we have made in good times for 
exactly such an eventuality, and the fact that 
we are, if anything, more dynamic and less 
static than we have been for a long time 
drive away any over-pessimism that might 
lead to a paralysing of our activities. Because 
we look back on a long and very honourable 
history of a century as a trading organisation, 
we are enabled to look forward even though 
the moment is a very difficult one, in the 
same spirit which overcame equally great 
difficulties in the past. ‘ 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent was approved. 
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REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER INCOME 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
the Regis Property Company, Limited, was 
held on December 21st in London, the Right 
Hon Lord Kennet of the Dene, PC, GBE, 
DSO, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1953: 


Last year I told you of the completion of 
the new section of Plantation House ; since 
the end of the year under review we have 
been fortunate in acquiring the freehold of 
this section, so that our office property is now 
entirely freehold, ; 


There has once again been an expansion 
of income: This is accounted for by a further 
increase of revenue from our office property 
which has offset the ever-rising outgoings in 
respect of our flat properties. Once again 
there has been a slight increase if the charge 
for mortgage: interest, but the final result 
shows that profits, subject to taxation, have 
risen by £4,520 to £171,632. 


Provision for taxation has absorbed an 
additional £6,432 so that the net profit of the 
group for the year is £74,449, as against 
£76,361 for 1952. 


In previous years, in order to balance 
expenditure on deferred repairs, it has been 
necessary to allocate large sums from the 
net profit of the company to provision for 
repairs and contingencies. The programme 
for repairs of this nature has now been com- 
pleted. Consequently nothing has to be 
allocated to provision for repairs and contin- 
gencies this year, so that the surplus for the 
year’s net profit available for distribution is, 
in effect, £73,981, as compared with last 
year’s figure of £66,476 which, I feel sure you 
will agree, shows satisfactory progress in the 
company’s earning powers. We can, I hope, 
look forward to a betterment of this position 
in coming years, when office leases entered 
into before 1939 become due for renewal. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The shareholders are entitled at this stage 
to some further consideration and we have 
therefore recommended payment of a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 6 per 
cent, making a total distribution on these 
shares of 9 per cent for the year, as com- 
pared with 16 per cent on half the number 
of shares, for the previous year. 


Although the balance sheet shows a sub- 
stantial excess of current assets over Current 
liabilities, £560,000 has been'expended since 
the date of these accounts in the purchase 
of the freehold of the new wing of Planta- 
tion House, to which I have already referred, 


During the year’ we have been negotiating 
for the purchase of the share capital of the 
Liverpool Exchange Cornpany Limited. Our 
object in these negotiations has been to 
spread our risks and to enlarge our invest~- 
ments in office properties. 


Property owners generally are still waiting 
for a long-delayed revision of the Rent 
Restrictions Acts, which are causing much 
injustice. As I have already pointed out, 
our. office property and non-controlled flats 
are having, in effect, to subsidise our rent 
restricted properties, which, in spite ofall 
difficulties caused by the Act im its present 
form, are being fully maintained in accord- 
ance with the high standards on which we 
pride qursclves. Let us again hope that 
this current year may see some necessary 
legislation which will have the effect of put- 
ting our fiat properties on to a proper 
revenue-carning basis. 


The report was adopted. 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 
SIR HAROLD BOWDEN’S STATEMENT 


In his statement to the shareholders, re- 
porting the company’s record produciion, 
export sales and profits, the chairman, Sir 
Harold Bowden says: 


it is with pride and considerable satis- 
faction that the directors of your company 
present the accounts for the year ending 
July 31, 1953, for we have achieved yet 
another record in production, in export 
sales, and in profits, After a long 
sequence of records it is not easy to go 
on improving. 


IMPROVED HOME SUPPLIES 


Our output, or productivity to use Govern- 
ment phraseology, has again increased in a 
year in which the total production of bicycles 
in this country has shown an overall decrease. 
Such a result, I am sure, is a very heartening 
one. Over a year ago we announced the 
production of a million bicycles a year. and 
since then. we have made further consider- 
able strides. 

The position of our dealers in.the home 
market has been an unhappy one because of 
the high priofity which we have given to 
export markets in conformity with Govern- 
ment policy and the national interest. How- 
ever, I am glad to say that this position is 
being remedied, thanks to our greatly 
increased output. 


STURMEY-ARCHER 


I am also happy to tell you that our 
Sturmey-Archer production has reached 
record figures and is still rapidly expanding. 
The world wide demand for our gears and 
lighting sets is greater than ever in the 
history of the company, and despite our 
vastly increased production, we are still quite 
unable to meet it. 

As in the past, it is the sterling quality 
of Raleigh products and our unmatched 
goodwill throughout the world which has 
enabled the company to achieve these excyl- 
lent results. 


Further, you will, I am sure, be pleased 
to learn that our sales figures since the date 
of the balance sheet again show a healthy 
increase over those for the corresponding 
period last year. 


LABOUR COSTS 


We are glad to see certain signs of a 
stabilisation in the cost of materials, which 
today is by far the largest single factor ih 
the price structure of the bicycle, and we 
hope that 1954 will show a downward trend 
in these costs. 


Labour costs have shown a continued ‘rise 
since the end of the war, and if our industry 
is tO maintain its present hold upon the 
world’s markets and to continue to provide 
full employment a halt must also be called 
to further wage increases that do not bring 
increased production in their train. With 
foreign manufacturers knocking at the doors 
of our export markets, it is essential that our 
prices should be truly competitive and our 
costs kept to a minimum, and I am sure that 
it is in the interests of all those who obtain 
their livelihood within our industry that a 
long-term viewpoint should be taken of this 
problem. 


CORONATION BONUS 


In view of the record results achieved and 
of our desire to réward the fine effort of our 


St fp gh tr nt 


workpeople this Coronation year, your direc- 
tors decided to pay out of the year’s profits 
a special Coronation bonus which together 
with a bonus equivalent to that which we 
have distributed in the past when times were 
good, brings the total distribution for the 
year to a sum more than double that ever 
previously paid. In addition to these special 
distributions we have donated a sum of 
£20,000 to our Athletic Club for its further 
development. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
MINING ASSOCIATION 


TAXATION OF INCOME FROM 
OVERSEAS 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
British Overseas Mining Association was 
held on December 18th at 1, London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


Mr Robert Walker, MBE, the President, 
was in the chair and the following is an 
extract from his speech: 


The Association has repeatedly urged upon 
HM government: the need to mitigate the 
burden of United Kingdom taxation on the 
overseas Mining industry. Since the Income 
Tax Act of 1945, a number of reliefs have 
been given, and of those we are duly apprecia- 
tive. They have, however, done no more 
than touch the fringe of the industry’s 
problem and have clearly failed to provide 
the stimulus required if the industry is to 
survive. 

While overseas governments have encour- 
aged their mining industries by incentive 
legislation, as, for example, in Canada, the 
industry directed from the United Kingdom 
has declined in size. Not a single new 
overseas mining company directed from this 
country has ‘been registered since 1939, and 
it is estimated that, out of an amount exceed- 
ing £260 muiiien raised in the London 
market for overseas mines during the 
period 1946 to 1952, inclusive, only £15 

illien was invested as additional capital 
in overseas mines directed from the 
United Kingdom, Moreover, this latter 
amount includes over £4 million raised 
by companies which have’ since migrated 
to the countries where their mines ere 
situated. 


The excessive burden of United Kingdom 
taxation and the growing aspirations of 
nascent nationalism in overseas territories 
have resulted, in an increasing measure, in 
the practice of registering new mining com- 
panies in the territories where the mines are 
situated, with boards of directors resident in 
those territories, Many of. these mining 
companies, though registered overseas, are 
affiliated to mining finance houses or holding 
companies resident and controlled in the 
United Kingdom. Dividends flowing from 
them are still taxed here, and the funds 
left available in the hands of the mining 
finance houses and holding companies for 


exploration and development work overseas’ 


are thus substantially diminished. 


It is our hope that the Royal Commission 
on Taxation in its final report will see fit to 
recommend that income from overseas 
mining is spared the onerous taxation rates 
prevailing in the United Kingdom. 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Fiscal Commission of the United 
Nations, which has been studying the 
problem of taxation on overseas income, has 
expressed the view that the opening up of 
under-developed territories must inevitably 
be hampered if income arising in those terri- 
tories is taxed again in the capital i 
countries ; it is not surprising that the 
¢, & 


* 
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Epemys sony gegen of taxing all income , 


gardless ts source is provoking growing 
irritation abroad, particularly within the 
Commonwealth. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST UNITED 
KINGDOM COMPANIES 


I will mention one practical aspect of ¢! 
matter. Overseas governments frequen 
give incentives to new mining concerns 
their own territories in order to encour): 
them, but are, not unnaturally, averse 
doing this if the gainer is to be the Unit. 
Kingdom Treasury. If the present Unir- 
Kingdom practice of taxing all income arisin 
overseas at the full rate continues, the 
will be increasing discrimination in overse: 
territories against companies which are con- 
trolied from or owned by companies reside 
in the United Kingdom. A recent example 
of this is that the exemption of uranion 
profits in Australia is limited to companie 
controlled as to 75 per cent by individua 
shareholders resident in Australia, Another 
example is that the percentage depletion 
allowance in Southern Rhodesia, thouch 
available to United States and Canadian corm 
panies, is not given to United Kingdom min- 
ing companies operating there. 

It is our hope that, as an immediate step 
the United Kingdom government wil! at 
least implement the third recommendatio: 
of the interim report of the Royal Comm: 
sion on Taxation and allow relief in the 
United Kingdom to match any reliefs given 
by overseas governments. 


oo  & © 


nom 


EXTENSION OF DOUBLE TAXATION RELIiIt 


._Another matter which I would like 
mention is the discouraging ruling th. 
double taxation relief is not given in ‘he 
United Kingdom if an overseas territory 
happens tO impose its taxation on mining 
companies in some form other than 1 
straightforward income tax or profits (x 
The fact that an overseas government finds 
it convenient to levy part or all of the woul 
taxes on its mining industry in the form o! 
royalty, export duty or tax on turnover, doc 
not make the resultant levy any less of a (1x 
burden. In eqriuty, such overseas taxes 
should be brought within the application of 
the double taxation relief, as recommended 
by the Association in its submissions to (1c 
Royal Commission. 


"Phe report for the year ended September 
30, 1953, was unanimously adopted. 





WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL RECOVERY 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
the Wright Saddle Company, Limited, ws 
held on December 18th at Birmingham, M: 
J. H. Gold presiding in the unavoidabl: 
absence of the chairman, Mr Arthur Col: 
gate, MP. 

After he had dealt in detail with ‘) 
accounts, Mr Gold read the chairm.ns 
speech, as follows: In my speech last )-4° 
I drew attention to the obscurity of the ou! 
look in the bicycle industry and to the di'- 
culty of prophesying what the year held -" 
store for us. While our financial year sta: 
well enough, we ran into difficulties at 
beginning of the calendar year caused by 
cancellation of the impor: icences required 
some of the most : t export mark:'s 
for bicycles and bic teke components. It v's 
some months before conditions improv: |. 
during which we were working at a iow 
level than for some years past. Fortunatc'y, 
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